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Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of his vital powers that he begins to bestow any really 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as he is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easi'y dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy digestion understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common symptoms of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS. !t your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are out of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 








Just Ready A New County History 


THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE 


By the Rev. JAMES PHILLIPS 
Demy 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 12s. 6d. net (by post, 12s. 11d.) 


@ Pembrokeshire, compared with some of the counties of Wales, has been fortunate in 
having a very considerable published literature, but as yet no history in moderate compass 
at a popular price has been issued. The present work will supply the need that has 
long been felt. Pembrokeshire is proudly called by its inhabitants the ‘‘Premier County ’’ 
of Wales, and a strong claim may be made to the title historically, and in other respects. It 
was made a County Palatine in 1138, before any Welsh county had been formed. It long 
held the metropolitan see of the Welsh Church within its borders. It gave to Wales its 
Patron Saint, and many leaders before and after him. The noble harbour of ‘‘this same 
blessed Milford,’’ which it contains, has made it the scene of many a stirring affray—Danes 
have ravaged its coasts, Strongbow sailed from its shores to invade Ireland, and Flemish 
refugees settled on its upper reaches. 


ELLIOT STO€K, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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iQotes of the Month. 


— 


AN inquest was held on August 18 at Yeovil 
Town Hall upon the recent find of a British 
gold torque, which weighed 5 ounces 7} 
pennyweights. The case is interesting as 
marking a change in practice by coroners in 
connection with inquests upon gold or silver 
that has been found. Hitherto a coroner 
has been in the habit of submitting to his 
jury the question whether a find is, or is not, 
treasure-trove. The point for which Dr. 
William Martin has been for some time con- 
tending appears at length to have been 
conceded: viz., that the submission of this 
question to the jury is not within the juris- 
diction of the coroner (see Zhe Antiguary, 
1903, p. 232). The coroner at Yeovil is 
reported as saying that “ The jury has not to 
decide whether the article which was found 
was treasure-trove or not. That would have 
to be decided by the statutory courts. What 
the find was, and who was the finder, was 
the object of their sitting there.” 


In the course of the inquiry it appeared that 
the torque was sold by Henry Cole, gardener, 
of Yeovil, who discovered it, to Mr. Gardner, 
late of Yeovil, who purchased it for £40 on 
behalf of the authorities of the Somerset 
Archzological Society’s Museum at Taunton. 
Mr. St. George Gray, on behalf of the 
Museum, when asked what the ornament 
was archzologically, said it was considered 
to be a gold torque which had for some 
VOL. V. 





purpose been twisted, possibly for porta- 
bility. It was a well-known relic of the 
Bronze Age, which would mean something 
like 500 to 800 years before Christ. It 
would be interesting to the jury to know that 
it was of purely British manufacture, and the 
type had only been found in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and right in 
the north of France. But those in the north 
of France were supposed to be derived from 
Britain, which made it more interesting. At 
least twenty or thirty had been: found in 
various parts of the British Isles, almost of 
the same character and make. He most 
certainly resisted any claim of ownership on 
behalf of any other person, not excepting the 
Crown. 

The jury’s verdict, which was unanimously 
arrived at, was as follows: “‘ That a golden 
torque, ascribed to the Middle Bronze Age, 
was found about May 25, 1909, in Mr. Chap- 
man’s garden at Hindford Hill, Yeovil, 
owned by Messrs. Bird and Pippard. It 
was found on the earth, after digging, by 
Henry Cole, of Yeovil, gardener. The 
owner thereof cannot now be found. There 
is no evidence that it had ever been in 
ancient times hidden or otherwise con- 
cealed.” 


The writer of an article in the Zimes of 
August 21 gives the following description of 
the torque: “It is of a fairly well-known 
type, of the funicular four-flanged variety, 
with massive hook-terminals of the truncated- 
cone pattern. It is composite, and appears 
to have been made of three flat plates of 
gold about 1 millimetre thick, one band 
averaging 10 millimetres wide, the other two 
(5 millimetres wide) being set medially and 
at right angles to the broader plate, and 
attached by some resinous flux or solder. It 
was then twisted, probably without the 
application of heat, into the finished strand, 
which the ductility of the metal readily 
admitted of, the section of course being 
cruciform. ‘The left-hand spirals seem to 
have been the general rule. Of this character 
are the two famous gold torques from Tara, 
County Meath. The East Anglian and some 
other examples differ in construction, and 
consist of two ribbons of gold folded along 


the middle to a right angle, and then 
22 
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attached apex to apex before twisting. 
Baron von Hiigel has shown that this 
method of construction was employed in the 
cases of the Grunty Fen (Cambs.) gold torque, 
or armilla, exhibited in the museum of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society ; the Boyton 
(Suffolk) specimen in the British Museum, 
and the gold torques from Ashill (Norfolk) 
and Bittering Common (Norfolk). Some 
Irish examples of gold appear to have been 
moulded in imitation of the composite 
make.” 


In an account of the recent renewed excava- 
tions at Maumbury Rings, the Dorset County 
Chronicle of September 9 says: “So far the 
excavations have been carried on in two 
sections. The first section has been for the 
examination of the western side of the 
northern entrance; and there features have 
been found corresponding with some of 
those found on the eastern side last autumn, 
notably an enigmatical heap of rough slabs 
and pieces of stone; a large square posthole 
of a depth of about a yard, cut out in the 
solid chalk ; a curious groove in the project- 
ing end of the chalk bank, doubtless a 
hollowed path giving access to the cavea, or 
part of the amphitheatre reserved for the 
spectators ; and the row of postholes con- 
tinuing along the side of the arena. The 
second section consisted of trial holes dug 
from the central picket in a straight line to 
the south end, and a cutting through this 
high bank, which some have thought to be, 
not a portion of the original earthwork, but 
a throw-up, possibly to serve as a gun plat- 
form during the Civil War, when Maumbury 
was used as a fort and garrisoned on behalf 
of the Parliament to resist the advance of the 
Earl of Carnarvon from Weymouth. In the 
cutting of this trench two pieces of red-deer 
antler were found on Friday. In the course 
of the work the men have found a number of 
small sherds of black pottery and red Samian 
ware and flint flakes, a nice bronze fibula of 
the common penannular type, part of a small 
bronze vinaigrette, a carnelian bead, a piece 
of jasper, a coin of Constantine, and a rusty 
iron nail, 7 inches long, found in one of the 
postholes. Antiquaries from near and far 
have visited the Rings, and watched with 
deep interest the progress of the work. 


Among the visitors on Friday was Dr. Guille- 
mard, of Cambridge, who has taken part in 
the excavations in Cyprus on the site of the 
ancient city of Paphos. . . . 


“To go a little more into detail about the 
work, it has been suggested that the two 
small piles of slabs of Purbeck limestone un- 
covered in the course of the cutting at the 
N.N.E. entrance are the remains of two 
pedestals which, possibly, were used to 
support figures of Nike, or Victory, holding 
a wreath, and of the messenger-god, Hermes 
among the Greeks, Mercury among the 
Romans, winged and holding a wreath and 
palm branch (and perhaps having golden | 
sandals with wings at the ankles). An 
illustration of such figures on pedestals may 
be seen in Gell’s Pompeii. 

“‘ Through the gradual slope at Maumbury, 
from the arena up to the $.S.W. bank, a long 
cutting, 7 feet wide, is being driven, and 
solid chalk has been struck at a much higher 
level than was anticipated. Along the 
eastern side a well-defined ridge of solid 
chalk has been uncovered. The strata of 
the successive deposits of chalk rubble and 
mould are well marked. The upper deposits 
have already revealed a quantity of modern 
and medizval sherds, and a portion of a rusty 
knife, probably of seventeenth-century date, 
with an ornamental bone handle. At lower 
depths the relics are of a somewhat mixed 
character, including a large quantity of flint 
flakes, some Romano-British pottery, and the 
finely-patinated bronze penannular brooch of 
a pattern previously found in the Romano- 
British villages excavated by General Pitt- 
Rivers, and similar to those to be seen in the 
Dorset County Museum, having been found 
at Longbredy, Charlton Marshall, and Somer- 
leigh Court, Dorchester. 


“On the long axis of the arena two cut- 
tings, 10 feet by 4 feet, have been made to 
prove the existence of the chalk floor, which 
is found to maintain the same level from the 
N.N.E. entrance to the S.S.W. limit of the 
arena, and to be strewn, like the sections 
exposed last year, with a fine granular sub- 
stance like small shingle. The word ‘arena,’ 
still used by the Spaniards to-day to describe 
the area of their bull-fights, is, as everybody 
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knows, the Latin for ‘sand,’ and the name 
was applied to the middle area of an amphi- 
theatre because it was generally strewn with 
sand, or some convenient substitute for sand, 
to serve probably a twofold purpose : first, 
by filling up little interstices and uneven- 
nesses to secure as smooth and level a floor 
as possible, and to prevent the combatants 
from slipping, especially when blood was 
spilt upon the floor of the arena. Now, in 
the absence of sand at Dorchester, this fine 
shingle, possibly taken from the river bed, 
seems to have been used instead, and this is 
one out of a number of threads of evidence 
to the use of Maumbury Rings as an amphi- 
theatre. 

“Our readers may remember that what so 
much pleased Mr. Thomas Hardy last year, 
and confirmed his conviction that Maumbury 
was a Roman amphitheatre, was the sight of 
the level solid chalk floor of the arena, skirted 
under the podium by the row of sharply- 
defined square postholes, into which, no 
doubt, were sunk the upright posts support- 
ing the dividing barrier. This year’s digging 
has revealed a new feature, a kind of deep 
groove alongside the row of postholes on the 
arena side. May we venture to suggest an 
explanation? In Roman amphitheatres the 
arena was usually separated from the podium 
and cavea, or spectators’ part, by a smooth, 
substantial wall, which could not be climbed 
by wild beasts, and this wall, for the sake of 
further security, was surrounded by a railing 
or fence. Now, may not the groove have 
been the foundation of such a wall, and the 
postholes have marked the site of the addi- 
tional fence or railing ?” 


During the course of operations in connec- 
tion with the demolition of property in the 
vicinity of the Scottish National Museum, a 
stretch of about 300 yards of the old city 
wall of Edinburgh has been uncovered. 
Steps have been taken for its preservation. 


&¢ * 
The Hackney Borough Council, at their 
meeting on September g, accepted a valuable 
collection of antiquarian relics possessed by 
the late Mr. J. E. Greenhill, formerly prin- 
cipal of Vermont College, Clapton, and 
secured for the borough by Alderman Miller 
and a local committee. The collection, 





which it is proposed to house at the Town 


Hall or Public Library, comprises about. 


1,000 specimens of flint and bronze imple- 
ments, ancient pottery, bone spear-heads, etc. 
In describing the relics, Alderman Miller 
said they had been unearthed chiefly in Lea 
Valley, and showed that this neighbourhood 
was once part of a tropical country, where 
thinoceroses, elephants, and other mam- 
moths prowled about, amongst the objects 
discovered being teeth of these animals and 
of sharks. He believed the collection would 
prove of great educational value to the in- 
habitants of the borough, and it was pre- 
sented with a view of providing a museum 
for Hackney, and perpetuating the memory 
of its former owner, who was greatly esteemed 
in the borough. 


Referring to the note on cast-iron firebacks, 
by the Rev. C. V. Goddard, in the Antiguary 
for January last, p. 1, Mr. H. J. Hillen, 





CAST-IRON FIREBACK IN KING'S LYNN MUSEUM. 


who kindly sends us the photograph here 
reproduced, writes: “I have seen a some- 
what similar design to the first of those 
2Z2 
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mentioned by the Rev. C. V. Goddard upon 
a copper token about the size of a halfpenny. 
On one side there was the lion rampant, 
surrounded by a wattle, or rather hurdle- 
fence ; on the other the word ‘ Hollandia,’ 
with a date which I have forgotten. The 
accompanying photo, kindly taken by Mr. 
G. F. Pratt, shows the design (23 by 
32 inches) on a cast-iron fireback (33 by 
45 inches) which was removed from an old 
house to the King’s Lynn Museum. 

“ Before Dud Dudley began smelting iron 
with pit-coal (1619), wood and charcoal were 
employed in England, although large quan- 
tities of coal were then sent to the Low Coun- 
tries to be used in their smithies. When our 
supply of wood diminished, articles in iron 
and steel were increasingly imported. The 
designs upon the stove-backs are apparently 
emblematical of events which happened in 
the Netherlands. The lion may symbolize 
the alliance between England and Holland ; 
the lion scanning certain documents, the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth when she de- 
manded the payment of former outstanding 
loans ; the hat, that of Cardinal Andrew of 
Austria, which he deposited at the altar of 
the Virgin after the taking of Halle ; and the 
subject illusttated, the Peace of Nimeguen. 
Victories and other notable events were, as 
with the Romans, perpetuated, ‘according to 
custom,’ by striking medals in gold, silver, 
and copper (Grattan’s Zhe Netherlands, 1830, 
p. 197), and possibly by decorating fire- 
backs with artistic, historical designs.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Recent explorations on Mount Auxois, in the 
Department of Semur, France, have resulted 
in a most unusual series of finds of a 
character not only novel from an antiquarian, 
but an artistic, standpoint. They include 
two bronze chaldrons, gilt both on their 
exterior and interior, and bearing a simple 
and primitive ornamentation. Further, eight 
silvered vases of varied shape and design, of 
which one has a fish Chiselled round its 
centre. They are supposed to have been 
used in the worship of some local deity. 
They were accompanied by some Gallic 
coins, but Roman ones were absent—an 
unusual fact—and it is therefore believed 
that they are the product of the Alesian 


bronze industry of which Pliny speaks. 
Their interest lies not only through their 
connection with a religious cult, but as evi- 
dence of a Gaulish art existing prior to the 
Roman Conquest. 


¢+ + ¢ 


The Yorkshire Daily Post of August 23 
remarks: “With that glorious uncertainty 
which seems to characterize their ways, the 
waters of the Humber estuary have recently 
changed their course, and at one point on 
the north Lincolnshire shore have washed 
away an accumulation of silt which had not 
previously been disturbed for a quarter of a 
century. At low-water mark, and resting 
upon the old bank, a working-man antiquary 
recently found a well-made vase of typical 
Roman grey-ware. It was unusually globular 
in shape, and amongst the mud inside were 
six silver coins and a silver ring. The coins 
are remarkable for their excellent state of 
preservation, five of them being in mint con- 
dition. All except one (Valens), which is 
1 inch in diameter, are of the usual size of 
Roman silver coins—viz., about as large as 
asixpenny-piece. These have been examined 
by Mr. C. W. Fennell, and are referable to 
Valens (A.D. 328-378), Valentianus (A.D. 321- 
375), Julianus II. (331-363), Constantius II. 
(317-361), and Gratianus (359-383). The 
ring is also as good as new, and is of solid 
silver, It has a solid square bezel, upon 
which is inscribed a crude representation 
of the dove and olive branch, indicating 
Christian influence. It is interesting to note 
that in 1843, at Amesbury, in Wiltshire, 
three very similar silver rings were found in 
a vase of coins. Upon one of these a bird 
is inscribed which so much resembles the 
specimen recently found as to suggest that 
they were both made by the same workman. 
“The Lincolnshire discovery is of par- 
ticular value on account of some of the 
objects being dated, as in this way other 
specimens of a similar character can be 
chronologically arranged. The vase and its 
contents probably represent part of a hoard 
hidden away in the fifth century—possibly 
when the Roiaans evacuated this part of the 
country—never to be again seen until washed 
out by the waters of the Humber. The 
specimens are now in the Huli Museum.” 
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In a paper read before the Anthropological 
section of the British Association at Winnipeg, 
Miss A. C. Breton said that Chichen Itza, in 
Yucatan, was as yet the principal place in the 
region of Mexico and Central America where 
representatives of armed warriors were found. 
There was a remarkable development in the 
later history of the buildings there of painted 
sculptures and wall-paintings, mostly of battle 
scenes and gatherings of armed chiefs. The 
stone walls of the ruined lower hall of the 
Temple of the Tigers were covered with sculp- 
tured rows of chiefs, who carried a variety 
of weapons. Of the sixty-four personages 
left, half a dozen had ground or polished stone 
implements, others held formidable harpoons 
(two of them double), or lances adorned with 
feathers, whilst the majority had from three 
to five spears and an atlatl (throwing-stick). 
These were of different shapes. One figure 
had armlets, with projecting rounded stones. 
Some had kilts, sporrans, leggings, and 
sandals. Eleven personages had tail appen- 
dages. There were protective sleeves in a 
series of puffs, breastplates, helmets, and 
feather head-dresses, necklaces of stone beads, 
masks, ear and nose ornaments in variety. 
Small round back-shields, always painted 
green, and fastened on by a broad red belt, 
might have been of bronze attached to 
leather, as a bronze disc had been found. 
Round or oblong shields were carried by two 
thongs, one held in the left hand, the other 
slipped over the arm. The two upper 
chambers of the same building had reliefs on 
the door-jambs of sixteen warriors, life-size. 
They carried a sort of boomerang, in addition 
to spears and atlatls. In the outer chamber 
was a great stone table, or altar, supported 
by fifteen caryatid figures. Upon its surface 
was a relief of a standing chief, holding out 
his atlatl over a kneeling enemy, who offers 
aweapon. The walls of both chambers were 
covered with painted battle scenes, in which 
several hundred figures were still visible. 
They carried spears, atlatls, round or oblong 
shields, and a kind of boomerang which was 
used by the natives in Australia about eighty 
years ago. It was intended for striking 
- gather than throwing. On one wall the 


method of attacking high places by means of 
long-notched tree-trunks as ladders and 
scaffold towers was shown. 


The building at 





the north end of the great Ball Court was 
evidently very ancient, and its sculptured 
walls had chiefs with spears and atlatls. The 
temple on the great pyramid called the 
Castillo also had warriors on its doorposts 
and pillars, with boomerangs, spears, and 
atlatls, and so had a building in the great 
Square of Columns. In an upper chamber 
of the palace of the Monjes were paintings in 
which were men with spears and atlatls, and 
also spears with lighted grass attached, thrown 
against high-roofed buildings. A survey of 
all that had so far been discovered at Chichen 
gave a vivid idea of primitive battle array. 


At the meeting of the Islington Antiquarian 
and Historical Society on October 6, Mr. 
Aleck Abrahams will give his second lecture 
on “Some Literary Celebrities of Islington.” 
He will deal with the life of William Upcott. 


¢ 

We should like to draw special attention to 
the following paragraph, which appeared in 
the Builder of September 11: ‘In our issue 
of September 26 last year we gave a descrip- 
tion, with one or two sketches, of the remains 
of the ancient rood-screen in St. Buryan’s 
Church, Cornwall, which must have been, 
when complete, one of the most remarkable 
pieces of work of the kind in the country. 
On revisiting the church this year, we found 
that the lower panels of the screen, which 
used to stand in front of the chancel, and 
the portion of the elaborately carved cornice 
which we had found fixed on the south side 
of the chancel, had disappeared. From the 
vague explanation of the church attendant 
we gathered that they had been sent away to 
form models for, we presume, a complete 
restoration of the screen. This is spirited, 
but, at the same time, rather alarming. It is 
a question whether the old fragments would 
not be more interesting and valuable left just 
as they were, instead of being incorporated 
(as we presume is the intention) with modern 
imitations of the old work. At all events, 
we hope the ancient work is not to be 
tampered with, or endeavours made to 
‘restore’ what is left of the colouring on it. 
The authorities of the church would do well 
to reassure us on that point.” Perhaps some 
Cornish reader of the Axfiguary may be able 
to throw light upon this matter. 
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Another discovery of Roman remains, in the 
form of mosaic pavement, has been made at 
Cirencester, in the paddock of the Cirencester 
Brewery Company (formerly the park of Ash- 
croft House), lying between the parallel 
streets of Cricklade and Sheep Street on one 
side, and Castle Street and Ashcroft Road on 
the other. Early in September, workmen 
were engaged excavating for the putting in of 
a drain, when, at the depth of 4 feet, they came 
upon the edge of a piece of tessellated pave- 
ment, and, following its surface, they have 
succeeded in laying bare a surface some 
10 feet by 7 feet, which includes perfect 
symmetrical, ornamental, and floral designs, 
in fine colours. The main features are a 
broad plait and bell-shaped flowers in alter- 
nate rows. The tessere appear to have 
suffered from fire, and are, therefore, some- 
what easily removed. Near by, at the depth 
of about 20 inches, a smaller pattern of less 
colour has been unearthed. It is hoped to 
remove the larger specimen intact to Mrs. 
Wilfred Cripps’ museum of Roman remains, 
and the work will be undertaken by Mr. F. 
W. Taylor, architect, of Cirencester and 
Cheltenham. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 

The Atheneum of August 28 says that some 
rather interesting discoveries have recently 
been made in Zeeland, details of which have 
just been made public. At Dalvik, in 
Svarfadardale, some cairns were found con- 
taining fourteen graves of men and women, 
besides a number of horses and dogs, the 
heads of the horses being cut off and placed 
underneath the carcass. Among the objects 
discovered were various ornaments and 
utensils, and some bone counters in the 
shape of nuts, one being much larger than 
the rest. Everything seems to point towards 
the place having been a family tomb in the 
tenth century. 


In the new volume of Archeologia, Dr. Oscar 
Montelius has a study of the chronology of 
the Bronze Age in Great ‘Britain and Ireland. 
His wide Continental experience brought to 
bear upon the subject has inclined him to 
divide it into five periods—the Copper Age, 
when the alloy with tin was unknown, or 
very rare, dating from the middle of the third 
or beginning of the second millennium, B.c. ; 


a second period between the second millen- 
nium and the seventeenth century, B.c.; a 
third onwards to the end of the fifteenth; a 
fourth to the middle of the twelfth ; and a 
fifth from the middle of the twelfth to the 
end of the ninth, B.c. He considers that the 
Iron Age began in this country about 800 
years B.c. A very large array of illustrations 
of weapons, implements, ornaments such as 
collars, bracelets and rings, drinking-cups, 
tools, etc., accompany his remarks. The 
plough has turned up many of these, gravel 
and sand pits have yielded others, cairns 
have concealed some, graves have kept 
hidden many more. 
Sy 

An interesting discovery has been made by 
the Rev. J. D. C. Wickham in a field at 
Holcombe, Somersetshire, known as “The 
Giants’ Ground.” Opening up a barrow, he 
unearthed many remains, including human 
skeletons, the bones of red deer, flint flakes, 
fossils, etc. The site of the chief finds was 
underneath what must have been three large 
and ancient sepulchral stones. Lord Hylton, 
of Ammerdown Park, who visited the field 
whilst the excavations were in progress, is 
the owner of the land, and the site is on the 
farm of Mr. Walter J. Candy, of Charlton 
Farm. 


We are glad to know, from a descriptive 
article on “Toledo” in the Builder of 
September 4, that the reports in the daily 
papers of a threatened collapse of the vault- 
ing of the central portion of Toledo Cathedral 
are exaggerated and unfounded. For the 
present the great structure appears to be safe. 
The article is embellished by two large illus- 
trations, one of the exterior of the cathedral, 
and the other of the Puerta del Sol. 


Me Bee 2 , 
The Venice correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing on September 4, says: “ Com- 
mendatore Boni, who has been working in 
Rome during the whole of August, writes me 
that he has now restored to its original level 
one of the footpaths beneath the Arch of. 
Constantine by removing some 2 feet of 
earth which had accumulated in the course 
of ages. The Arch has thus regained its 
original proportions. The whole of the base 
is visible, and the polygonal pavement of the 
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road between it and the Meta Sudans has 
been laid bare. The rest of the Arch will be 
similarly treated. During these excavations 
the subterranean exits of the Meta Sudans 
have been discovered, and it is declared by 
the municipal authorities that, if necessary, 
this famous fountain, to which Seneca alludes, 
could once more be made to flow. 

“The Cathedral of Pienza and the walls 
of that city—which was the creation of 
Pius II., the most literary of all the Popes, 
the famous A®neas Sylvius Piccolomini—are 
in considerable danger. The recent earth- 
quake in Tuscany has brought down a large 
piece of the town wall, and has opened fresh 
cracks in the fabric of the cathedral, which 
was in a somewhat parlous condition even 
before that shock. The Government has 
been addressed on the subject, and will 
doubtless do what it can to preserve this 
valuable memorial of perhaps the most 
remarkable of those who have sat in the 
chair of St. Peter.” 


The valuable collection of tools and weapons 
of primitive man gathered by the late Mr. 
W. H. Lloyd, of St. Margarets, has been 
placed on exhibition at the Free Library, 
Richmond, Surrey. It was opened to the 
public on September 1. The collection 
embraces a large variety of implements of the 
Paleolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze Ages. An 
interesting descriptive article appeared in 
the Richmond and Twickenham Times of 
August 21. The writer remarked that the 
collection is particularly rich in specimens of 
the Neolithic Age ; these have five cases to 
themselves, and comprise by far the greater 
part of the exhibit. Most of the specimens 
were found in the Thames Valley. 


At Aquileia, an ancient Roman city destroyed 
by Attila in A.D. 452, there has been dis- 
covered, says the Trieste correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, “an ancient mosaic, 
larger by far than any ever found before. It 
covers an area of more than 4,000 square 
yards, and is much greater than the immense 
mosaics found in the imperial baths in 
Rome. Professor Maionica says that it 
dates from the time of Constantine the 
Great, and shows, in a most instructive 
manner, the influence Byzantine art exercised 





upon the Roman. The smaller part of this 
mosaic already laid bare is under the floor 
of the vestibule of the cathedral, and is about 
45 yards long and 36 yards wide. The larger 
portion runs along the south and west sides 
of the church, and has a length of over 
70 yards, with a width of 4o yards. The 
portion now uncovered depicts hunting and 
fishing scenes. Professor Swoboda, Rector 
of the Vienna University, has inspected the 
mosaic, and made a report upon it to the 
Ministry of Education. A Commission has 
been appointed to consider how this valuable 
find can best be preserved.” 


The Royal Commission appointed to make 
an inventory of the ancient and _ historical 
monuments in England, specifying those 
which seem most worthy of preservation, are 
proceeding apace with the first branch of 
their inquiry. The county of Hertford has 
been selected by Lord Burghclere and his 
colleagues as a typical one. Every parish 
and village has been visited. The monu- 
ments will be described as of ‘“ national,” 
or “county,” or “local” importance, and 
after due verification by the local authorities, 
the report will be ready about three or four 
months hence. Some of the monuments will 
be portrayed in thumb-nail photographs. 
Each county will be treated in a similar 
manner, and the records will in due course 
be placed in the British Museum. 


One of the first results of the excavation of 
Old Sarum, which has been commenced 
recently, has been to open out the original 
entrance to the Castle, which occupied the 
inner and higher of the two rings constituting 
the earthwork. The gateway appears to 
have been flanked by projecting bastions, 
which, unfortunately, have been stripped of 
their facing stones. On each side of the 
gate passage, which was 11 feet 6 inches 
wide, was a guard chamber. That on the 
south side has been opened out. It had a 
fireplace on the side opposite the door, and 
retains parts of its barrelled vault. To 
preserve this the vault has been built up 
with rough masonry. Both the side walls 
and the western or inner face of the gate- 
house retain the lower courses of the ashlar 
facings. On the west side of the Castle area 
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a great length of the concrete revetment of 
the original chalk embankment has been 
laid open, one section being faced for a 
considerable height with the ashlar. Parallel 
with this another wall has been disclosed. 
This discovery is being followed up, and will 
doubtless lead to interesting results. It is 
known that one of the towers on the enclosing 
wall contained a postern and a bridge to the 
outer bailey, and one of the latest discoveries 
seems to be connected with this. 


What is believed to be the site of an ancient 
British village has been discovered on a 
hitherto unexplored piece of land on a com- 
manding hill to the north of the railway at 
Pokesdown, Bournemouth. The property, 
which for many years has lain covered with 
brambles, furze, heath, and other rough 
growth, has recently been cleared for building 
purposes, and the positions of two ancient 
barrows are clearly revealed. The smaller 
barrow contained a considerable quantity 
of burnt flint and bone-dust, and, on a road 
being cut through the larger barrow, many 
urns of great antiquity were unearthed, a few 
of them in a perfect state of preservation. 
They were what is known as sun-dried, and 
belong to the period before the Bronze or 
Iron Age, being probably about 3,000 years 
old. Worked flints, small rough arrow-points, 
and other objects, were also discovered, but 
there was no trace of bronze or iron work 
anywhere. 


b 
The excavations at Peshawar, conducted by 
Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superintendent of the 
Frontier Circle of the Indian Archzological 
Survey, have had extraordinarily interesting 
results. We learn from a statement in the 
Times of Tuesday, August 17, that Dr. Spooner 
has discovered what are almost certainly some 
of the bones of Gautama Buddha. The ex- 
cavations originated in the suggestion of the 
French archeologist, M. Foucher, a few years 
ago. It has long been held established that 
on the death of Gautama his body was burned, 
and the relics were distributed among several 
claimants. Tumuli were erected over them 
in various places. Among the monuments 
mentioned by Hieun Tsang and other Chinese 
pilgrims, by far the most important was the 
great pagoda of the Kushan Emperor, 


Kanishka ; but all traces of this shrine were 
lost after the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Fortunately, Hieun Tsang was always careful 
in recording the exact positions of the holy 
places he mentioned, and by a brilliant 
piecing together of evidence M. Foucher 
concluded that the lost pagoda was under 
two mounds in the fields east of Peshawar 
City. After about a year and a half of work 
Dr. Spooner has found the pagoda. Inside 
it is a relic-chamber, containing, among other 
things, a reliquary of rock crystal. The 
contents of this reliquary are three fragments 
of bone. When one remembers the peculiar 
devotion excited by the so-called tooth of 
Gautama at Kandy, one cannot be wrong 
in supposing that Dr. Spooner’s discovery 
will excite a profound emotion among the 
Buddhists in the Indian Empire, most of 
whom are natives of Burma and Ceylon. 
v 

A stone implement recently found near 
Anderton Farm, Bere Alston, Devonshire, 
has been certified by the authorities at the 
British Museum to be an axe-hammer of the 
later Neolithic period. It is a fine example, 
and shows signs of having been used. 


9 
A strong appeal has been addressed to the 
Irish County Councils on behalf of the 
ancient monuments of the country by Dr. 
Robert Cochrane, President of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. He asks 
them to assume the custody of the ruins, 
whether these are of county or national im- 
portance. The need for urgent action is 
undeniable. There is a danger that not all 
the new proprietors will appreciate the interest 
and importance of the old structures that may 
pass into their possession. Recently the 
Estates Commissioners offered to the Limerick 
County Council the custody of two old castles 
—Lisnacullia and Ballyallinan—and it is 
believed that the Council will at once under- 
take the charge, if they have not already 


done so. 
¢ *¢ 


Authority in this matter is conferred on 
the Councils by the Local Government Act. 
Dr. Cochrane takes a reasonable view of the 
responsibility of the popular bodies. He 
realizes that in many counties the present 
burden of the rates forbids any expenditure 
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on the work of preserving the ancient 
structures. ‘‘I would therefore suggest,” he 
writes, “that the County Councils should 
be entrusted with the custody of the very 
numerous remains with which the country 
is studded, embracing earthworks, pillar- 
stones, cromlechs, and such other objects 
as would necessitate little or no expenditure 
of money, which would only require to be 
left alone and preserved from the destruction 
with which such objects are daily threatened, 
and where irreparable injury could be 
done in a few days, and before any central 
authority at a distance could intervene. The 
mere fact of their being invested in a local 
body, and under local supervision, would act 
as a deterrent.”” Among the structures classed 
as of national importance are the monastic 
buildings, larger churches, round towers, 
some of the high crosses, Ogham stones, 
and the more important castles and fortified 


houses. 
-¢+ ¢ ¢ 


It is reported that great caves, larger than 
the far-famed caverns of Kentucky, with 
chasms and vaulted chambers in which an 
office building could be stowed away, and 
surrounded by ancient and mysterious ruins 
never before visited by white men, have just 
been discovered by Professor Edgar L. 
Hewitt, the archzologist, in the north- 
eastern part of Arizona. Several natural 
bridges between hills in the vicinity were 
so large as to make the rock bridges of Utah 
and Virginia puny by comparison. The ruins 
contain relics, household articles, and remains 
of a race of which the archeologists have 
been in ignorance. 


.. &.9 


The Architect of September 3 had a good 
article, with a number of illustrations, on 
‘Nicholas Stone’s Work at Oxford,” while 
the issue of September ro had a sketch and 
plan of Lanercost Priory, Cumberland, the 
former showing admirably the simply designed 
but well proportioned west front. Other 
recent newspaper articles of antiquarian 
interest have been an account of some local 
examples of ‘“ Medizval Church Furniture” 
in the Bristol Times and Mirror, August 14; 
a pleasant description of a day’s tramp “‘ Over 
Bewcastle-Waste on the Roman Road” in 


volL. V. 








the Scotsman, August 21; accounts of the 
excavations at Charterhouse-on-Mendip and 
at Maumbury Rings in the Zimes of August 24 
and September 7 respectively ; “Disappearing 
Relics of London before the Fire” in the 
Daily Telegraph, September 1; and a very 
interesting and encouraging account of “ The 
Eighth Season’s Work of the British School 
of Rome” in the A/orning Post, September 2. 


ee. & = 


We have received from the Bristol Art Gallery 
and Museum of Antiquities a copy of an 
illustrated Catalogue of the Bowles Collection 
of Tokens, Coins, Medals, etc., compiled by the 
superintendent, Mr. Richard Quick, and 
issued at the price of 6d. Mr. Harold 
Bowles, who made the collection, died only 
last February, so the museum authorities 
have prepared and issued this useful catalogue 
with praiseworthy despatch. The coins and 
medals here catalogued number 1,983 in all, 
and range in date from 1507 to 1900. The 
local tokens are numerous—there are, for 
instance, 134 Bristol farthing tokens, dated 
from 1507 to 1811—but the collection 
includes examples from all over the country. 
including a few from Scotland and Ireland, 
Each item is carefully described, a brief list 
of numismatic works consulted is prefixed, 
and there are two plates of excellent re- 
productions. The catalogue will be useful 
to collectors in general, as well as to visitors 
to the museum galleries. 


AS) 


Craditions of Dwarf Races in 
Ateland and in Switserland. 


By ELIzABeTH ANDREWS. 


~<——__—_ 


RAN the traditions alike of Switzerland 
. p> and of Ireland we hear of a dwarfish 
Vee. people, dwellers in mountain caves 
~ OF in artificial souterrains, who are 
gifted with magical powers. The quaint 
figure of the Swiss dwarf with his peaked 
cap has been made familiar to us by the 
carvings of the peasantry, and in Antrim and 
Donegal the Irish fairy is said to wear a 
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peaked cap plaited from rushes. With rushes 
he also makes a covering for his feet.* 
Closely allied to the fairy is the Grogach, 
with his large head and soft body, who 
appears to have no bones as he comes 
tumbling down the hills. These Grogachs 
I heard of in North-East Antrim, and in-them, 
as in the fairies, the supernatural charac- 
teristics preponderate. I was told that -both 
were full of magic, and had come from Egypt. 
We have, however, two other small races 
who are usually regarded by the peasantry as 
strictly human, the Pechts and the Danes.t 
Two traditions regarding Danes exist : some- 
times we hear of tall Danes, doubtless the 
medieval sea-rovers; sometimes of small 
Danes, the builders of many of the raths 
and souterrains. I may give as an example 
Ballycairn Fort, which stands on high ground 
overlooking the Bann, about a mile north 
of Coleraine. It is said to have been built by 
the Danes—short, stout, sandy-haired men— 
who, having no wheelbarrows, carried the 
earth in their aprons of skin. This certainly 
points to a very primitive race. As far as is 
known, there is no cave or souterrain in this 
fort, but there appears to be a belief that the 
fairies inhabited it. I was told that in “long- 
ago times” the farmers used to threaten their 
boys that if they did not do right the fairies 
would come out of this fort and carry them off. 
While the Danes are the great builders 
throughout Ireland, some of the raths and 
souterrains, especially those in North-East 
Antrim, are said to have been made by the 
Pechts. Last summer I visited one of these, 
the cave of Finn McCoul. It is a souterrain 
situated in Glenshesk, about three miles from 
Ballycastle. The ground above it is perfectly 
flat, no fort or any inequality to mark the 
spot ; indeed, the farmer who kindly opened 
it for me had at first a difficulty in knowing 
in what part of the field to dig, as the entrance 
had been covered. On my second visit, 
however, I found he had discovered the 
spot. Entering a narrow passage, I crept 
through an opening from 14 to 2 feet high, 


* May it not be that Cinderella’s glass shoe was 
really green, and derived its name from the Irish 
word g/as, denoting that colour, which is familiar to 
us in many place-names ? 

t See my paper, ‘‘Ulster Fairies, Danes, and 
Pechts,” in the Antiguary for August, 1906. 


and found myself in a narrow chamber 8 or 
9 feet long and little over 4 feet in height. 
The roof was formed of large flat slabs, 
which I was told were whinstone (basalt). 
At the opposite end of this chamber there 
was another narrow opening, leading, I 
presume, to a passage. I did not, however, 
venture farther, but | understand this artificial 
cave extends for about 20 perches under- 
ground, and has several chambers. 

I was told that this cave was the hiding- 
place of Finn McCoul. His garden was 
pointed out to me on rising ground at 
some little distance, and I was also informed 
that about fifty years ago his castle stood on 
the hill; but nothing now remains of it, the 
stones having been used when roads were 
made. 

The following story was related to me on 
the spot: A Scotch giant came over to fight 
Finn McCoul, but was conquered and slain. 
To celebrate this victory Finn invited the 
Grey Man of the Path to a feast ; but as 
hares and rabbits would have been too small 
to furnish a repast for this giant, Finn took 
his dog and went out to hunt red deer. They 
were unsuccessful, and in anger he slew his 
dog Brown,* which afterwards caused him 
much sorrow. 

In the Grey Man of the Path we have, 
doubtless, a purely mythical character, an 
impersonation of the mists which gather 
round Benmore,t while Finn McCoul, or 
McCumaill, is one of Ireland’s greatest 
traditional heroes. According to a well- 
known legend, he was a giant, and united 
Scotland and Ireland by a stupendous mole, 
of which the cave at Staffa and the Giant’s 
Causeway are the two remaining fragments. 
In Glenshesk he is only a tall man, between 
7 and 8 feet in height, Sometimes he is 
said to have been chief of the Pechts; 
sometimes he is spoken of as their master, 
and it is said they worked as slaves to him 
and the Fians. 

According to tradition, the Pechts were 
very numerous, and must have carried the 
heavy slabs for the roof of Finn McCoul’s 
cave a distance of several miles. Although 


* This is, no doubt, a corruption of Bran, 

+ The Grey Man’s Path is a fissure on the face of 
Benmore or Fairhead, by which a good climber can 
ascend the cliff. 
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usually looked on as strictly human, super- 
natural characteristics are sometimes attri- 
buted to them—they have been described 
to me as “ speerits ’’ who could creep through 
keyholes. Like the Swiss ‘“Servan,” both 
they and the Grogachs have been known to 
thresh corn or do other work for the farmers. 

I was told of one man who always laid out 
at night the bundles of corn he expected the 
Grogach to thresh, and each morning the 
appointed task was accomplished. One night 
he forgot to Jay the corn on the floor of the 
barn, and threw his flail on the top of the 
stack. The poor Grogach imagined that he 
was to thresh the whole, and set to work 
manfully; but the task was beyond his 
strength, and in the morning he was found 
dead. The farmer and his wife buried him, 
and mourned deeply the loss of their small 
friend. 

Clough-na-murry Fort is said to be a 
“gentle’’* place, yet an old man living 
near it told me he did not believe in the 
Grogachs ; he thought it was the Danes who 
had worked for the farmers. He said these 
Danes were a persevering people, and that 
when they were in distress they would thresh 
corn for the farmers, if food were left out for 
them. Others say that the Danes were too 
proud to work. 

One does not hear much of Brownies in 
Ulster ; but I have been told they were hairy 
people who did not require clothes, but would 
thresh or cut down a field of corn for a farmer. 
On one occasion, out of gratitude for the 
work done, some porridge was left for them 
on plates round the fire. They ate it, but 
went away crying sadly: 

I got my mate an’ my wages, 
An’ they want nae mair o' me. 


Although, according to some, the Grogachs 
gladly accept food, others say that they and 
the Pechts are offended if it is offered to 
them, and leave to return no more. 

I have not often heard of clothes being 
offered to the Pechts or Grogachs, but the 
Rey. John G. Campbell relates a story of a 
Brownie in Shetland who ground grain in a 
hand-quern at night. He was once rewarded 
for his labours by a cloak and hood left for 
him at the mill. These disappeared in the 


* A place inhabited by fairies, or ‘‘ gentlefolk.” 


morning, and with them the Brownie, who 
never came back.* 

A similar tale is told of a Swiss dwarf. At 
Ems, in Canton Valais, a miller engaged the 
services of a ‘‘ Gottwerg,” and the little man 
worked early and late, sometimes rising in 
the night to see that all was in order. The 
mill produced twice as much as formerly, 
and at the end of the year the dwarf was 
rewarded by a garment made of the best 
wool. He put it on, jumped for joy, and 
crying out, “ Now I am a handsome man, 
I have no more need to grind rye,” he dis- 
appeared, and was not seen again.t 

In these tales from Ireland, Scotland, and 
Switzerland, may there not be a reminiscence 
of a conquered race of small stature, but 
considerable strength, who worked either as 
slaves or for some small gift? No doubt 
they were badly fed, and their clothing would 
be of the scantiest. 

Like the Danes and the Pechts, the fairies 
live underground. There is a widespread 
story of a fairy woman who begs a cottager 
not to throw water out at the door-step, as 
it falls down her chimney. The request is 
invariably granted. 

Some of these ‘‘ wee folk ’’ dwell in palaces 
under the sea. I heard a story at Ballyliffan, 
in Co. Donegal, of men being out in a boat 
which was nearly capsized by a heavy sea 
raised by a fairy. At last one sailor eried 
out to throw a nail against the advancing 
wave; this was done, and the nail hit the 
fairy. That night a woman, skilled in heal- 
ing, received a message calling upon her to 
go to the courts below the sea. She con- 
sented, extracted the nail, and cured the 
fairy woman, but was careful not to eat any 
food offered to her. This fairy is said to 
have promised a man a pot of gold if he 
would marry her, but he refused. 

An old man at Culdaff told me another 
tale of the sea. A fishing-boat was nearly 
overwhelmed, when a fairy-boat was seen 
riding on the top of a great wave, and a 
voice from it cried: “Do not harm that 
boat ; an old friend of mine is in it.” The 
voice belonged to a man who was supposed 


* Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, p. 188. 
¢ Dr. J. Jegerlehner, Was die Sennen erzihien, 
Marchen und Sagen aus dem Wallis, pp. 102, 103. 
3A 2 
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to be dead ; but he had been carried off by 
the fairies, and would not allow them to 
injure his old friend. 

If the Irish fairy has power over the waves, 
the Swiss dwarf can divert the course of the 
devastating landslip. I was told by an 
elderly man in the Bernese Oberland of the 
destruction of Burglauenen, a village near 
Grindelwald. All the cottages were over- 
whelmed by a landslip except one poor hut, 
which had given shelter to a dwarf, who was 
seen, seated on a stone, directing the moving 
mass away from the abode of his friends. A 
similar story is told of the destruction of 
Niederdorf, in the Simmenthal.* One Sunday 
evening a feeble little man clad in rags came 
to the village; he knocked at several houses, 
praying the inmates to give him, for the love 
of God, a night’s shelter. Everywhere he 
was refused—one hard-hearted woman telling 
him to go and break stones—until he came 
to a poor basket-maker and his wife, who 
gave him the best they had, and when he 
left he promised that God would reward 
them. A week later the village was destroyed 
by a terrible landslip, but here also the dwarf 
saved the dwelling of those who had be- 
friended him. 

In this story and in many others the Swiss 
dwarf appears as a good Christian, but some- 
times a rude and terrible form of paganism 
is attributed to him. In the tale of the 
“ Gotwergini im Lotschental’’+ these dwarfs 
are accused of devouring children, and are 
said to have buried an old woman alive. 
She was apparently one of themselves. When 
they were laying her in the pit she wept 
bitterly, and begged that she might go free, 
saying she could still cook; but the dwarfs 
showed no pity: placing some bread and 
wine beside her, they covered in the grave. 
Is this an instance of the primitive barbarism 
of killing those no longer able to work, which 
is said still to exist among the Todas of India, 
and of which traces have been found in the 
customs of Scandinavia and other countries ? { 


* See “Der Untergang des Niederdorfs” in Sagen 
und Sagengeschichten aus dem Simmenthal, vol. ii., 
pp- 31-44, by D. Gempeler. 

t+ See Am Herdfeuer der Sennen, Neue Marchen 
und Sagen aus dem Wallis, pp. 26-31, by Dr. J. 
Jegerlehner. 

t See Folk-lore as an Historical. Science, by George 


L. Gomme, pp. 67-75. 


The Irish fairy never appears as a Christian. 
He is regarded by the peasant as a fallen 
angel, and no Church holds out to him the 
hope of salvation. I was told in Inishowen 
that a priest walking between Clonmany 
and Ballyliffan was surrounded by the “ wee 
folk,” who asked anxiously if they could be 
saved. He threw his book towards them, 
bade them catch it, and he would give them 
an answer; but at the sight of the breviary 
they scattered and fled. 

The Protestant Bible and Hymnbook are 
equally dreaded by them, and are used as 
a spell against their influence. I was told 
in the North of Antrim of a woman who was 
nearly carried off by the fairies because her 
friends had omitted to leave these books 
beside her. Luckily her husband, who was 
sleeping by the fire, awoke in time to save 
her. A pair of scissors, a darning-needle, or 
any piece of iron would have been efficacious 
as a charm, so would the husband’s trousers, 
if thrown across the bed. 

While, as we have seen, the fairies are 
endowed with many supernatural qualities, 
they have much in common with ordinary 
mortals ; there are fairy men, fairy women, 
and fairy children. I have more than once 
heard of a fairy’s funeral; they intermarry 
with mortals, and I have been told that those 
who bear the name of Ferris are descended 
from fairies. I presume Ferris is a corrup- 
tion of Fir Sidhe. Fairies are never associated 
with churchyards, nor are they usually looked 
on as the spirits of the departed. The ban- 
shee may, indeed, partake to some extent of 
a ghostly character. Lady Wilde speaks of 
her as the “spirit of death—the most weird 
and awful of all the fairy powers,” and adds, 
“but only certain families of historic lineage 
or persons gifted with music and song are 
attended by this spirit.” * 

It has often been stated that the banshee 
is an appanage of the great, but this is not 
the belief of the peasantry of Ulster: many 
families in humble life have a banshee 
attached to them. When in a curragh on 
Lough Sessiagh, in Co. Donegal, the neigh- 
bouring hill of Ben Olla was pointed out to 
me, and I was also shown a small cottage in 
which a girl named Olla had lived. She was 

* Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Super- 
stations of Ireland, vol. i., p. 259. 
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carried off by the fairies, and her wailing was 
heard before the death of her mother, and 
again before the death of several members of 
her family. A farmer, or even a labourer, 
may have a banshee attached to his family— 
a little white creature was the description 
given to me by a woman who said she had 
seen one ; others say that banshees are like 
birds. 

To leave these weird apparitions, it will be 
seen that the ordinary fairy, the Grogach, the 
Pecht, and the Dane all inhabit underground 
dwellings, although the fairy and Grogach are 
regarded more in the light of supernatural 
beings. To cut down a fairy or a “ Skiough ” 
bush is to court misfortune, sometimes to 
attempt an impossible task. In Glenshesk 
some men attempted to cut down a Skiough 
bush, but the hatchet broke; after several 
failures they gave up, and the bush still 
flourishes. Another bush was transplanted, 
but returned during the night. 

To the Danes and Pechts the building of 
all the raths and souterrains is ascribed, and 
in North-East Antrim the Pechts are said to 
have been so numerous that, when making a 
fort, they could stand in a long line, and 
hand the earth from one to another, no one 
moving a step. A similar story is told of the 


Scotch Pechts by the Rev. Andrew Small in 
his Antiquities of Fife (1823).* Speaking of 


the Round Tower of Abernethy, “The 
story goes,”” he says, “that it was built by 
the Pechts ... and that while the work 
was going on they stood in a row all the way 
from the Lomond Hill to the building, hand- 
ing the stones from one to another... . 
That it has been built of freestone from the 
Lomond Hill is clear to a demonstration, as 
the grist or nature of the stone points out the 
very spot where it has been taken from, 
namely, a little west, and up from the ancient 
wood of Drumdriell, about a mile straight 
south from Meralsford.” According to popular 
tradition in Scotland, these Pechts or Picts 
were great builders, and many of the edifices 
ascribed to them belong to a comparatively 
late period. Mr. MacRitchie suggests that 
in the erection of some of these the Picts 
may have been employed as serfs or slaves. t 

* It is quoted by Mr. David MacRitchie in 
Testimony of Tradition, p. 67. 

t Testimony of Tradition, p 68. 


He believes the Pechts to be the Picts of 
history. Mr. W. C. Mackenzie, on the other 
hand, has suggested that they are an earlier 
dwarf race, the Pets or Peti, who have been 
confused by the peasantry with the Picts.* 
This is a matter I must leave to others to 
decide ; but I may remark in passing that in 
an ancient poem on the Cruithnians, pre- 
served in the book of Lecan, we have a sug- 
gestion that these Cruithnians or Picts were 
a smaller race than their enemies, the Tuath 
Fidga. We are told how 


God vouchsafed unto them, in munificence, 
For their faithfulness—for their reward— 
To protect them from the poisoned arms 
Of the repulsive horrid giants. 


Then follows an account of the cure dis- 
covered by the Cruithnian Druid—how he 
milked thrice fifty cows into one pit, and 
bathing in this pit appears to have healed the 
warriors and preserved them from harm. 

In an article on “ The Fairy Mythology ot 
Europe in its Relation to Early History} 
Mr. A. S. Herbert identifies the early dwarf 
race with Palzolithic men, and states that 
from such skeletons as have been unearthed 
‘it is believed that they were a people of 
Mongolian or Turanian origin, short, squat, 
yellow-skinned, and swarthy.” 

Professor J. Kollmann, of Basle, speaking 
of dwarf races, describes “the flat, broad 
face, with a flat, broad, low nose and large 
nose roots.’’§ 

Compare these statements with the de- 
scription given by Harris in the eighteenth 
century of the native inhabitants of the 
northern and eastern coasts of Ireland. 
“‘ They are,” he says, “of a squat sett Stature, 
have short, broad Faces, thick Lips, hollow 
Eyes, and Noses cocked up, and seem to be 


* See ‘The Picts and Pets” in the Anmtiguary for 
May, 1906, p. 172. 

t The Irish Version of the Historia Britonum o 
Nennius, edited, with a translation and notes, by 
James H. Todd, D.D., F.T.C. (Dublin, 1848). The 
verse quoted is given at p. Ixix. 

} See the Nineteenth Century, February, 1908. 

§ See “ Ein dolichokephaler Schadel aus dem Dach- 
senbiiel und die Bedeutung der kleinen Menschenrassen 
fiir das Abstammungsproblem der Grossen.” His words 
are: ‘‘Jn dem platten, breiten Gesicht sitzt dann eine 
platte, breite, niedrige Nase, mit breiter Nasen- 
wiirzel.” He is speaking of the characteristics of the 
\present dwarf races found throughout the world, and 
quotes the authority of Hagen. 
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a distinct people from the Western Irish, by 
whom they are called Clan-galls—z.e., the 
offspring of the Galls. The curious may 
carry these observations further. Doubtless 
a long intercourse and various mixtures of 
the natives have much worn out these dis- 
tinctions, of which I think there are yet 
visible remains.”’* 

We have, indeed, had in Ireland from 
very early times a mingling of various races, 
but in the North we are in the home of the 
Irish Picts or Cruithnians, and possibly this 
description of Harris may indicate that some 
of the inhabitants in his day bore marks of a 
dwarfish ancestry. In my former paper I 
drew attention to a statement in an old Irish 
manuscriptt that the Luchorpan or wee- 
bodies, the Fomores and others, were of the 
race of Ham. Keating also speaks of the 
Fomorians being sea-rovers of the race of 
Cam (Ham), who fared from Africa,{ and 
states that among the articles of tribute 
exacted by them from the race of Neimhidh 
were two-thirds of the children. Unless 
these were all slaughtered, we have here an 
intermingling of races, and in the same way 
it would be quite possible that Finn McCoul 
might be a tall man, and yet the leader of the 
small Pechts. The capture of women and 
children has been a common practice among 
savage races, and this I believe to be the 
origin of many fairy-tales, rather than any 
reference to the abode of the dead. Through- 
out the Colloguy of the Ancients, Finn and 
the Fianna frequently enter the green sidh— 
the mound where the Tuatha de Danann 
dwell, and from which the fairies derive their 
name “fir-sidh.” Sometimes they fight as 
allies of the inmates; frequently they inter- 
marry with them.§ Throughout this colloquy 
the dwellers in the sidh possess many 
magical powers, but they hardly appear as 
gods of the ancient Irish, and the verse in 

* Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, trans- 
lated, revised, and improved, with many material 
additions, by Walter Harris, Esq., vol. ii., chap. ii., 
p. 17 (Dublin, 1764). The above is taken from one 
of the additional notes by Harris. 

+ Quoted by Mr. Standish H. O’Grady in Si/va 
Gadelica (translation and notes), pp. 563, 564. 

t Keating’s Hs ‘ory of Ireland, book i., chap. viii. 

§ See Cael’s ‘‘ Wooing of Credhe” in The Colloguy 
of the Ancients. Silva Gadelica, by Standish H. 
O’Grady, volume with translation and notes, pp. 119, 
120. 


Fiacc’s hymn referring to the worship of the 
Sidis is not among the stanzas regarded as 
genuine by Professor Bury.* 

We see that both in Ireland and Switzer- 
land there are many legends of dwarf races 
who inhabit underground dwellings. In 
Switzerland their skeletons have been found. 
Those discovered by Dr. Nuesch at Schweizers- 
bild, near Schaffhausen, have been minutely 
described by Dr. J. Kollmann, Professor of 
Anatomy at Basle.t This burial-place dates 
from the early neolithic period; in it are 
found skeletons belonging to men of ordinary 
height, and in close proximity the graves of 
dwarfs. 

The neighbourhood of Schaffhausen 
appears to be rich in the remains of early 
man ; several skeletons have been found in 
the cave of Dachsenbiiel, two of them of 
small men, “such as in Africa would be 
accounted pygmies.”{ Professor Kollmann 
mentions several other places in Switzerland 
where skeletons of dwarfs have been found, 
as also in the Grotte des Enfants on the Bay 
of Genoa. He also speaks of dwarf races 
existing at the present day in Sicily, Sardinia, 
Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, besides the 
well-known Veddas of Ceylon, the Andaman 
Islanders, and the African pygmies. He 
believes that these small people represent the 
oldest form of human beings, and that from 
them the taller races have been evolved. 

How long did these primitive people con- 
tinue to exist in Ireland and in Switzerland ? 
It would be difficult to say. Tradition 
ascribes to them a strong physique, but even 
if they could hold their own with the taller 
races in the neolithic period, it must have 
been hard for them to contend with those 
who used weapons of bronze or iron, and, as 
we have seen, iron is specially obnoxious to 
the fairies. The people, however, who built 
the large number of souterrains dotted over 
Antrim and Down could not be easily exter- 
minated. Many of them may have been 
enslaved or gradually absorbed in the rest of 


* See Life of St. Patrick, p. 264. 

t See Der Mensch, Separat-Abzuy aus den Denk- 
schrifien der Schweiz Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, 
Band xxxv, 1896. 

; See the paper already referred to, ‘‘ Ein dolichoke- 
phaler Schadel,” etc. Professor J. Kollmann’s words 
are: ‘‘Die man in Africa wohl zu den Pygmiaen 
zahlen wurde,” : 
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the population ; others would take refuge in 
retired spots, such as are still spoken of as 
“ gentle” or haunted by fairies. If I might 
hazard a conjecture, I should say that both 
in Ireland and in Switzerland dwarf races 
had survived far into Christian times, per- 
haps to a comparatively recent period. The 
Irish fairy may possibly represent those who 
refused to accept the teaching of St. Patrick 
and St. Columbkill, while St. Gall and other 
Irish monks may have numbered Swiss 
dwarfs among their converts. Be this as it 
may, we have certainly in Ulster the tradition 
of two dwarf races, the small Danes and the 
Pechts, who are undoubtedly human. We 
are shown their handiwork, and, primitive as 
are their underground dwellings, the builders 
of the souterrains had advanced far beyond 
the stage when man could only find shelter 
in the caves provided for him by Nature. 
How many centuries did he take to learn the 
lesson? It is a far-reaching question, but 
here fairy-tales and popular legends are 
silent. They keep no count of time, although 
they may bring to us whispers from long-past 


ages. 


Che Romano- British Buildings 
at Stroud, neat Petersfield, 
bants.* 


By A, Moray WILLIAMS, B.A. 
— 


MHE excavation made during 1907 
em) and 1908 at Stroud, near Petersfield, 
! in Hampshire, may be said to be 
not without value in its results. If 
it has failed in its first promise of adding 
another ornate “villa” to the list of those 
discovered in this country, it at the same time 
contributes to our understanding of the 
“villa” system. In other words, its impor- 
tance lies in the negative evidence which it 
affords. The chief advance made during the 
last half-century in the study of this period’s 
history has been, firstly, the differentiation 





* The illustrations accompanying this paper are 
reproduced by kind permission of the Council of the 
Royal Archeological Institute. 





between military and civilian occupation ; 
and, secondly, and more recently, the-further 
analysis of both. Britain has now been 
divided by the excavator and his interpreters 
into the area of the military and that of the 
non-military element, the former belonging 
mostly to the Wall and to the many stations 
on the northward roads, the latter more 
nearly to the peaceful southlands and the 
country towns. The study of both is steadily 
advancing, and if that of the non-military 
aspect of Romano-British life has not been 
marked by the same coherence and success 
that has attended the investigation of the 
province’s imperial history the reason is not 
far to seek. The student of Romano-British 
military life is a student of Roman history, of 
known institutions adapted to the conditions 
of an outlying province, and he has both 
documentary and epigraphic evidence to 
supplement the further revelations of the 
spade. The student of civilian life, on the 
other hand, is not only groping in the dark- 
ness of an unrecorded piece of Celtic history, 
but at the same time he has been, in what 
we may call the “ pre-Callevan ” days, work- 
ing upon the legacy of misconception, which 
left the woad-stained Briton in the woods, 
and called each building that was definitely 
not a fort or camp the country ‘‘ villa” of 
some Roman officer or Roman gentleman-at- 
large. 

Happily, with the rapid advance in the last 
fifty years of scientific excavation and its 
record some rays of light are beginning to 
appear. The pages of the Victoria County 
History and of the Silchester Reports are 
now the student’s guide, and he may realize 
as evidence keeps coming in that his is no 
longer a work of isolated interest, but a con- 
tribution to a coherent attempt to add an 
early chapter to the social history of this 
island. 

Thus, owing to increasing evidence, the 
age of indisputable theory is being superseded 
by the age of comparative fact. Analysis and 
comparison are now possible, and are already 
disproving the assumptions of the past. For 
a while the function of archzology in this 
department of Romano-British research must 
probably continue to be negative. The 
supremacy of the “Roman Villa” as such 
has successfully been challenged; the in- 
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dustrious farmer, the fuller, and the potter, 
are now allowed the comforts of a home as 
well, and the Pompeian house is no longer 
the erroneous standard of reference for the 
Romano-British plan. Silchester led the way 
by showing a consistent use of “ corridor” 
or “ courtyard”’ plan, and many rural houses 
bear this out. Many do not, and a third 
type is admitted, which has been described 
(inadequately but for temporary convenience 
until a truer label is forthcoming) as the 
“farmhouse” type. This term, which is 
generic for those houses which apparently 
do not conform, is a misleading one, but it 
serves as a makeshift description, and will, it 


these houses some relation to the Romaniza- 
tion of the native Celt? Probably the 
evidence for any definite assumption as yet 
is insufficient, but it is because I feel that it 
is at any rate sufficient for a start, and that 
the attempt, if not exaggerated, at least can 
do no harm, that T am confining the present 
survey of these Petersfield buildings to this 
one point of view. The detailed record of 
the excavation has appeared elsewhere,* and 
it will suffice if here I merely repeat the 
evidence by which I sought to justify the 
suggestions made in that report, the sum of 
which was that this Petersfield establishment 
originated in an earlier building of a definite 
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is to be hoped, soon be no longer suitable, 
for the ‘farmhouse”’ instances themselves 
provide a wideness of divergency, which, 
though in itself no obstacle to the name, 
invites, however, additional analysis. 

We must start with a resolute determina- 
tion not to multiply our types beyond 
necessity—a determination which, when we 
collect the plans, at once severely limits us. 
In what way, then, can we find a satisfactory 
minimum? Theanswer is, I humbly suggest, 
that in no way are we likely to find a satis- 
factory minimum, and that if we concentrate 
our efforts on any such attempt we shall get 
into a groove again. Should we not rather 
change our point of view, and, by following 
Professor Haverfield’s authority more boldly, 
see if we cannot find in the ground-plans of 


GD cote additvens or aheratine RC Livens Det 1908 


plan, which may not only be actually or 
virtually traced in numerous ‘“ farmhouse” 
dwellings of the Romano-British period, but 
which may perhaps account also for the 
corridor itself. The analogies that I quote 
are, I admit, too few to be convincing, but I 
venture to collect them in the hope that 
others will be found, and that the attempt to 
investigate the rural life of Roman Britain in 
its relation to the native Celt will thereby 
soon be justified. 

In the first place, we have the authority of 
Julius Ceesar for the fact that a common type 
of domestic architecture prevailed in Britain 
and in Gaul, and further that of Tacitus, who 
tells us that within forty years of the Claudian 

* Archeological Journal, second series, vol. xvi., 
No. 1, pp. 33-52. 
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invasion the work of Romanization had so far 
begun as to in some measure influence the 
native architects (for thus, I suppose, we may 
interpret that eulogistic reference to Agricola’s 
work). In the second place, we have the 
later evidence of the spade: for the ground- 
plans of rural residences of this period are 
still being constantly recovered, together with 
some scanty gleanings of their domestic 
history. From this latter (and more par- 
ticularly from the coins) we may infer that 
these dwellings, so often termed without 
discrimination “ Roman villas,” were not in 





NORTH ROW OF PILLAR BASES IN ROOM I, 


perhaps a wholly agricultural people, with 
whom amore equal fusion of Celtic with 
Roman tradition was eventually produced. 
The result is that this district furnishes 
more houses of the so-called “ farmhouse” 
type—houses, that is, which show an uncon- 
ventional plan, large establishments like 
those at Petersfield, Clanville, Thruxton, 
Brading, and perhaps Bramdean, and smaller 
houses such as the buildings found at Caris- 
brooke, Castlefield, Redenham, Holbury, 
and West Meon. If, then, in these uncon- 
ventional houses we can find some common 
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(Block lent by the Council of the Royal Archeological Institute.) 


common development until this island? had 
been concerned with Rome for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years, or until nearly a 
century after the building of the Wall. From 
the former—i.e., the plans—we may trace a 
varying degree of Roman influence. The 
general inference, therefore, is that the Roman 
found in the South of Britain different types 
of Celt, the rapidity of whose Romanization 
was in proportion to his antecedents ; and 
the Celt of the Middle-South represented a 
later migration from a more enlightened 
continental stock, the chief among whom— 
the Belgze—dwelt in these Hampshire parts, 
VOL. V. 


architectural trait, we are bound to consider 
the possibility of interpreting it, and, as I 
have said, the evidence already available 
seems to me to be sufficient to warrant at 
any rate the suggestion that in these strange 
buildings we may trace an evolution from a 
perhaps purely Celtic prototype. 

The Petersfield establishment consists of 
three groups of building, surrounding on 
three sides a large open space whose 
enclosure is completed by a wall pierced in 
the centre by a main entrance gate. So far 
the arrangement is conventional of the 
“courtyard” type ; but only so far. There 
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FIG. 2. BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 








FIG, 3. CLANVILLE, HANTS. 








FIG. 4. CARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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FIG. 5. HOLBURY, HANTS. 


FIG. 6. REDENHAM, HANTS. 








FIG. 7. PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


FIG. 8. MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE, NOTTS. 
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are no quite narrow corridors giving access 
to thecourt. One wing is composed entirely 
of bath-houses on a scale much out of pro- 
portion to the meagre foundations of the 
living wing itself. The third block consists 
of two massively walled enclosures, which 
probably were thatched, and an octagonal 
building whose purpose is obscure. The 
bath-houses and the octagon are probably of 
later date than the rest, though all are in- 
corporated in the general “courtyard” 
scheme. But it is with the central block of 
living rooms that we are here concerned. 
This shows two dates. At first.it-was one 
large building, measuring some 150 feet by 
50 feet, divided by two parallel rows of 
probably wooden pillars (placed in sandstone 
base foundations) into a nave and two aisles, 
while the two corners on its inner wall were 
cut off by balancing wing-chambers which 
abutted on the court. At some later date 
one half of this building was modified, a 
small group of more definite living rooms 
being introduced with a minimum of 
structural alteration (see plan). To these 
rooms the usual fittings of a late third- 
century Romano-British residence were 
applied. 

Here, then, is yet another instance of those 
rude columned areas which so often occur in 
the rural homesteads of Roman Britain, 
and more particularly of this Hampshire 
region. They have been found both in their 
primitive plan—as at Thruxton,* Castle- 
field,t West Dean;t and Holbury,t and also 
in a form modified by later structural altera- 
tious, as in the present instance, and at 
Clanville,§ Carisbrooke,|| Brading,{1 and 
Mansfield Woodhouse.** 

The important point, then, is that in a 
structure of the Castlefield type (Fig. 1) we 
have, as Professor Haverfield.points out, the 
germ of these later composite buildings 
(Figs. 2 to 4), and it will be noticed that the 
breadth of the later corridor is determined 
by that of the earlier aisle. In some, as at 
Clanville and Carisbrooke, the pillared part 


* Proceedings Arch. Inst., Salisbury, pp. 241, 242. 
+ Vict. Co. Hist., Hants, vol. i., p. 302. 

t Jbid., vol. i., pp 311-313. 

§ Archeologia, vol. \vi., pp. 2-6. 

|| Vict. Co. Hist., Hants, vol. i., p. 316. 

"I Lbid., vol. i., pp. 311-313. 

** Archeologia, vol. viii., p. 364. 


works out in the later building into the 
rough semblance of an internal peristyle ; in 
others no such ingenious adaptation seems 
to have been attempted. But in nearly all 
we find a distinctive remodelling on Romano- 
British lines. The question, then, that thrusts 
itself upon us is, How far were the earlier 
pillared buildings Romano- British too? 
And the answer to this question must 
necessarily for the present be left vague. It 
may be that in an agricultural district they 
represent store-buildings, such as Tacitus 
informs us existed in the time of Agricola’s 
command, and round which in course of 
time a residence might well be built. But, 
again, large barns were no Roman accession 
to British agriculture, for Pytheas, a Greek 
trader who visited the coasts of Britain in 
the fourth century B.c., says that the corn 
was collected in sheaves and threshed in 
large buildings. From the fact that nearly 
all so far discovered have been converted 
into buildings of an undoubted residential 
type, it is tempting to infer that they were 
residential too ; but in the question of Celtic 
prototypes to Romano- British domestic 
architecture theorization is premature in the 
present paucity of even conjectural instances. 
‘There is another point, however, to which 
the plan of this Petersfield building calls 
attention, and that is that the two flanking 
wing-rooms are no casual feature, but one 
which occurs in at least three other of these 
“farmhouse ”’ instances—Holbury, Reden- 
ham, and Mansfield Woodhouse (Figs. 5 to 8), 
and possibly in a fourth at Frilford* in 
Berkshire. And in this connection it is 
significant that Professor Haverfield mentions 
the occurrence of “similar wing-rooms in 
some of the rude farmhouses of Roman 
Germany and northern Gaul.” 

That is the sum, then, of the contribution 
which this establishment makes so far to the 
elucidation of Romano- British domestic 
history. It merely adds another instance to 
those that Professor Haverfield has already 
pointed out. I have dwelt upon it at this 
length with the idea of emphasizing without 
exaggerating its importance. The especial 
feature of the pillar-bases is one which, by 
reason of their supersession and consequent 
concealment, may well have escaped the 


* Archeological Journal, vol. liv., p. 342. 
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notice of explorers in the past. It is just 
these isolated and unattractive buildings that 
get neglected. A pillared house like that at 
Thruxton is left unplanned, while the picture 
pavements of Bramdean lend what may well 
be a meretricious value to a house which has 
never really been explored. To what further 
extent this Petersfield establishment con- 
tributes to archzology can only be decided 
when its excavation is proved to be complete. 
This has not yet been done. 


SF 


Che jPrvor’s Bank, Fulbam. 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
ep 


seq) WRITER in the Art Journal for 
‘seq 1865, in an article entitled “ Rival 
AY Museums,” attacked, in no measured 
terms, the great and, as he con- 

sidered, excessive price which was being given 
for the acquisition of objects of artistic and 
historical value to be placed in the museum 
which was being provided for the use of 
students of science and art in the “ Brompton 


Boilers’’; and many of his criticisms were 
undoubtedly just, and his proposal for their 
removal to the British Museum seemed to 


many, at the time, to be reasonable. It is 
fortunate, however, for the present generation 
that his suggestions were, to a great extent, 
unheeded, and that the acquisitions con- 
tinued to grow in number and value, although 
many had to be relegated to dark corners and 
out-of-the-way places for want of adequate 
space in which to display them. But the 
re-arrangement of the magnificent collection 
in what is known to-day as the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, made possible by the great 
addition to the building recently opened by 
His Majesty the King, has brought to view 
once more a vast number of beautiful objects 
of artistic and archzological value which, 
although they had never escaped the watchful 
care of their curators, had been, so far as the 
general public is concerned, long forgotten 
and long lost in the confusion and gloom 
of overcrowding. They were much like the 
Irishman’s proverbial teapot, which he had 


not lost since he knew where it was—at the 
bottom of the sea. ; 

But with the re-emergence of so much 
of the collection into public view, properly 
labelled and properly described, comes the 
revelation that the past history of a large 
proportion of the objects is entirely lost— 
the place whence they came, the artist or the 
school which produced them, and the names 
of their owners or of those who may at one 
time or another have been associated with 
them, are clean forgotten—and all the in- 
formation obtainable in reference to them 
is confined to a label compounded of fact 
and theory such as the following, which may 
serve as an example: “ Reliquary, bronze, 
in the form of a basilica, German, twelfth 
century, bought Bernal collection, £4 10s. od.” 
Where was this made, on the Maas or on the 
Rhine? What church was despoiled of it? 
Was it sacrificed to priestly cupidity, or stolen 
by raiding soldiers? Who first gathered it 
into his collection? To these questions there 
is no answer ; yet it is possible to trace the 
subject of this label back again a little way 
in its wanderings to the time when it formed 
part of that extraordinary collection, gathered 
together by Messrs. Baylis and Whitmore in 
their gimcrack Gothic mansion, known as 
“The Pryor’s Bank.” 

In the early part of the last century there 
stood along the Fulham bank of the Thames 
above Putney Bridge a strange group of 
houses, of which now no vestiges remain, 
occupied at one time or another by some 
equally curious, if not remarkable, people, 
whose stories are retailed in Faulkner’s 
Account of Fulham. Of these houses perhaps 
the most singular was Craven Cottage, 
which owed some of its peculiarities to the 
Lady Craven who afterwards became the 
Margravine of Anspach, and many others 
to Walsh Porter, who succeeded her in the 
tenancy. Between them they managed to 
include beneath the thatched roofs of this 
Ferme Orné an Egyptian hall, the decorations 
of which were copied from the plates of 
Denon’s Voyage dans la Basse Egypte; a 
chapel built (or painted) in imitation of 
Henry VII.’s at Westminster, lighted with 
three stained-glass windows, the spoil of 
continental churches ; and a divan in imita- 
tion of a Persian chieftain’s tent, lighted by 
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“a false moon,” which, we are told, produced 
a most pleasing effect. 

It was while Walsh Porter was residing 
in this house that he acquired a neighbouring 
property lying between Fulham Church and 
the river, then known as Vine Cottage, and 
proceeded to transmogrify it by a number 
of fantastic alterations—filling in the windows 
with stained glass, converting the entrance 
hall into a robber’s cave, making of one 
of the bedrooms a lion’s den, and trans- 
forming the dining-room into a travesty of 
Tintern Abbey. But he soon tired of his 
artistic efforts and parted with the property, 
which in 1834 came into the possession of 
Messrs. Baylis and Whitmore, who, inspired 
no doubt by the genius loci, proceeded further 
to develop the grotesque ideas of the founder, 
and perhaps out-Heroded Herod. They 
entirely remodelled the old cottage, and 
converted it, by the aid of Roman cement, 
into a pseudo-Gothic villa after the style 
of Strawberry Hill, and gave it that semi- 
ecclesiastical character, so fashionable at that 
period, of which we can still see’ an example 
in Berrymead Priory at Acton. They then 
finished and furnished the interior with a 
collection of objects gathered from every- 
where, and changed its name from Vine 
Cottage to the more appropriate one of “ The 
Pryor’s Bank.” 

Of this collection several accounts survive, 
the most important being the one given by 
Croker in his Walk from London to Fulham ; 
but it had been already dispersed when he 
wrote his book, and he speaks of many of the 
things merely from memory. It is, however, 
to his reminiscences that we owe the clue 
to the story of the migration of the special 
object referred to on the label which we have 
quoted, of which he gives an illustration, 
calling it a pix, and protesting, as it seems 
somewhat absurdly, that it is #o¢ an inkstand. 
But under some such a description it seems 
to have been known when in the Baylis and 
Whitmore collection, as when in 1841 the 
effects of Pryor’s Bank were disposed of, 
by an auctioneer with the appropriate name 
of Deacon, it appears thus in the catalogue, 
“Lot 502. A Gothic brass inkstand.” At 
that sale or subsequently it was purchased 
by Mr. Ralph Bernal, and is described in 
the catalogue of his sale, Lot 1699. An 
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inkstand in copper gilt, the cover in the form 
of a basilica.” 

But although this object is the only one 
in the museum that can now be directly 
traced back to Pryor’s Bank, the opening out 
of the collections may enable us to discover 
others, the loss of which is much to be 
regretted, particularly among the woodwork 
and furniture. We have some assistance 
in the quest not only in the illustrations 
Croker gives in his volume, but in those 
to be found in the catalogues of the Pryor’s 
Bank and Bernal sales, and in an article 
on the subject in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January, 1842. Among the objects to be 
sought for is a beautiful oak chimney-piece 
from Weston Hall, Warwickshire, figured in 
Plate III. of Shaw’s Specimens of Elizabethan 
Architecture, which was sold as Lot 491 for 
425 4s. od.; besides which there was panel- 
ling from Old Winchester House, London, 
the backs of the stalls of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a part of which went to Hatfield 
House, as well as a great deal of traceried 
work from Canterbury, York, and St. Mary’s, 
Coventry. As the catalogue informed us 
that Mr. Baylis provided “‘a joiner to detach ” 
the fixed furniture from the walls, it is to be 
hoped that this woodwork survived its second 
migration. Among the furniture may be 
mentioned a carved elbow chair decorated 
with the arms of the Electors of Saxony, 
dated 1620 by the Builder, whose editor at 
the time was George Godwin, himself a great 
chair collector; a Florentine cabinet, deco- 
rated in pietra dura; six carved oak chairs 
from Leeds Castle, and fourteen gilt Venetian 
chairs from the Gradenigo Palace; and last, 
but not the least remarkable, a pair of 
‘pendants from the chancel of the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon, which have been re- 
moved from their original station immediately 
over the tomb of Shakespeare,” inverted, and 
used as footstools. There was a life-size 
statue in oak of the Emperor Rudolph IL. 
from Aachen ; a group of bacchanals carved 
in ivory, standing 12 inches high, “a genuine 
and noble specimen of Fiamingo’s work”; a 
number of knives and forks with ivory handles 
carved by Cellini from the Vatican, which 
the catalogue, somewhat enigmatically, in- 
forms us ‘‘the present Pope (Gregory XVI.) 
employed an agent to purchase”; and an 











altar-cloth of crimson satin embroidered in 
gold thread from St. Lambert, the cathedral 
church of Liége, destroyed in the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. Baylis, after selling off his collection in 
1841, repented him of his hasty action, and 
forthwith began to collect again. Indeed, 
he bought in some of the objects offered 
at the first sale, and this second collection 
was only dispersed in 1854; but from all 
accounts it was very inferior in value and 
interest to the first one. This second sale, 
however, no doubt included an ancient 
charter horn, belonging originally to the 
Pickard family, made from a Highland 
buffalo- horn, which, duly inscribed, was 
presented to Messrs. Baylis and Whitmore 
on the occasion of a masque acted at Pryor’s 
Bank in 1843, over the performance of which 
Theodore Hook presided. Should this be 
discovered among the South Kensington 
treasures it will easily be identified by the 
inscription : 

GHAhile Thames doth flo, or wine is drank, 


pay-heel to all at Prpor's Sank. 
dpinc-heel, 





Che hotel de Biron, Paris. 


By JoHN HEss, 
—f— - 


=reea HE Hotel de Biron, Rue de Varennes, 
§) Paris, formerly the Convent of the 
we Sacred Heart, is in the market, and 
the suggestion has been made that 
it should be purchased by the State or the 
Municipal Council of Paris as a temporary 
residence for distinguished visitors during 
their stay in Paris, the former residence of 
Dr. Evans, the famous American dentist, 
which was rented in 1900 by the Council 
for that purpose, being found insufficient. 
The H6tel de Biron was completed in 
1731, from the designs of the elder Gabriel, 
architect to the King, assisted by M. Aubert, 
for a certain Sieur Peyrenc, otherwise Moras. 
The building occupied three years in erec- 
tion, and as far back as 1752 Blondel 
pointed out defects of construction which, in 
his opinion, would lead to its ruin. It has, 
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however, remained intact to the _ present 
day. 

The original owner of the hanes, M. Peyrenc 
de Moras, was the son of one Perrin, a 
barber, from a village of Languedoc, who 
came to Paris about the year 1700, and 
entered the service of a provision merchant, 
or contractor, Francois Fargés, whose 
daughter he married. Abraham Perrin 
assumed the name of Peyrenc, and having 
speculated successfully under the system of 
Law, purchased an estate with the title of 
de Moras, and became a Privy Councillor 
(Conseiller du Roi). On a portion of the 
building land belonging to the Invalides at 
the extremity of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
the newly enriched parvenu resolved to 
erect the most sumptuous hotel in all Paris, 
which was completed in 1731; but a year 
after he had taken possession he died of 
apoplexy, leaving an estate valued at from 
12,000,000 tO 15,000,000 francs, an in- 
come of 600,000 livres (£24,000), besides 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 livres invested in 
various securities. He also left a widow (née 
Fargés) and three children under age. The 
eldest son became Ministre de la Marine, and 
died in 1771. The second son has no history ; 
the daughter had a history of the most 
romantic character. 

Anne-Marie de Moras, at the age of eight, 
was placed in the Convent of Cherche-Midi, 
where she remained until she was eleven, 
when she was married to the Count de la 
Mothe-Houdancourt, who died shortly after- 
wards. The widow married a cousin of her 
late husband, a M. de Courbon, on 
November 1, 1737, much against the wish 
of her mother and her uncles, who coveted 
her inheritance and filled all Paris with their 
lamentations. 

The Hétel had a more peaceful existence 
during the occupation of the good Duchess 
du Maine, who reared poultry and rabbits at 
liberty in the park, and had her bed placed 
in the grand vestibule in order to have a 
view of the chapel, which was under the arch 
of the grand staircase. On the death of the 
Duchess the building reverted to the Moras 
family, and was‘ sold on May 7, 1753, for 
500,000 livres (£20,000) to the Duc de 
Biron, who resided there for thirty-five years, 
from 1753 to 1788. On the death of the 
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Duc de Biron the house passed into the 
hands of the Duc de Charost, and in conse- 
quence of a lawsuit among his heirs, the 
H6tel escaped confiscation at the Revolution. 
In 1792, 443 Swiss were lodged here, and in 
1797 the building was let for balls, fétes, 
illuminations, etc., to a contractor, who 
became bankrupt. 

In 1799 the Duc de Bethune-Charost died 
here after an illness of twelve months. In 
1811 the Russian Ambassador, Prince 
Kourakin, rented the Hétel Biron, at an 
annual rental of 25,000 francs, but left in 
1812, at the time of the campaign in Russia. 
In 1820 the heirs of Marshal de Biron sold 
this illustrious house to Madam Barat, the 
founder of the Order of the Sacred Heart, for 
the sum of 365,000 francs (£14,600), only 
one half of which was actually paid. From 
that date until July 10, 1904, when the 
congregation was dissolved by ministerial 
decree, the female children of most of the 
nobility of France received their education 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


GS 


Che Letter “9” in Mason: 
Marks. 


By HAROLD BAYLEY. 
Sccabigheieas 
| vas JHERE is no essential connection 
(ac dae between stones or buildings and the 
ie My) mason-marks to which your corre- 
~ $pondent, the Rev. J. B. McGovern 
refers (see ante, p. 280). 

These same signs (in infinite variety) were 
adopted as armorial bearings and trade-marks. 
They were used also as seals and as water- 
marks in paper, and great numbers are to 
be seen carved on the tombstones in Dutch 
churches. In most, if not in all, cases 
they expressed a text from the Bible or some 
mystic motto; in other words, they are re- 
ligious symbols. 

The letter “‘M” had three meanings. It 
stood for the Virgin Mary ; for Aare, the Sea, 
whence was born the Spirit of Truth; and 
for Millenarium, that Millennium of Right- 
eousness which was so vivid a dream among 
the mystics of the Middle Ages. The con- 


nection between Mary and Mare seems 
always to have been understood. One of 
the coloured windows in the Mary Chapel at 
the Parish Church at Calais represents a six- 
rayed star poised over the sea-waves, and 
inscribed, “ Stela Maiutina.’ The lower 
part of the arms of the parish of Marylebone 
is technically described as “a barry wavy of 
six.” It is an heraldic representation of 
the sea. 


¢ % 
bg 2: 
ha (:56?) 


“(:81) 


YAR | (}) Cage) 


(1880) aq 3 


(1311) ay 6 (1394) 
%, © 


Over the altar of the Virgin in the Church 
of St. Gudule, Brussels, is the cipher shown 
in Fig. 3. It will be observed that, progres- 
sing forward and then backward, it reads 
AV(E) MARIA. My authority for the state- 
ment that the capital with a V-shaped 
crosspiece (a symbol occurring frequently 
among mason-marks) may be read AVE is a 
work published in Rome in 1757, p. 20 
( Gemme antique Litterate alieque Rariores. 
Francisci Ficoronii). 





THE LETTER dill IN MASON- MARKS. 


The figure 4 that surmounts so many old 
marks was an emblem of the Deity, that 
Divine nature in which the mystics hoped 
to become partakers. Whether a reversed 4 
had the same meaning I cannot say. 

The facsimiles of ancient water-marks here- 
with will show how intimately blended were 
the ideas of the millennium (symbolized by 
the globe surmounted by a cross), and Mare 





iy te we \ 


‘*that sea of peace where thou shalt never have 
any fear of being separated from God.” ‘The 
three-lobed objects in Figs. 7 to roare the signs 
of the Three Mounts—z.e., the “ Montsalvats” 
of noble thinking, from whence one attained 
(according to the fancy of the emblem de- 
signer) salvation, 1epresented by an “S,” 
or by the Cross, or by “M.” Figs. 2 and 6 
are varieties of Solomon’s knots, twisted 
VOL. V. 
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into the Trefoil of the Dele and the M. 
Note in Figs. 1, 2, 8, 9 and ro the recur- 
rence of M and S. The six - rayed star 
seen in your correspondent’s example and in 
Fig. 2 is probably the S/e//a Matutina, which 
I have dealt with elsewhere.* 

The purpose of the emblem-maker was 
always that his designs should act as mental 
tonics. The application of those numerous 
M marks was, I doubt not, expressed in 
Scheffler’s couplet : 


I must become Queen Mary, and birth to 
God must give 
If I in blessedness for evermore would live. 


Che Primary Wisitation of 
Robert Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1662, for 
the Archdeaconry of Leicester. 


By A. PERCIVAL Moore, 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry. 


(Continued from p. 228.) 
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Market Bosworth. 


FOSDEM (sic) Tho. Paske et Will- 

wa mum Bowler 8 Julii 1662 citati 

YO) preconisati comparuerunt . interro- 

™ gati certificaverunt super pellicium 

provisum et oblatum Curato magistro Abra- 

hamo Spence Rectori quem asseruerunt 

indutum superpellicio preces publicas matu- 

tinas quam vespertinas ultima dominica in- 

stanti legisse juxta librum predictum: hec 

responsa verbo tenus facta Dominus accep- 
tavit et dimisit salvis feodis. 

Hinckley. Thomam Normanton Chirur- 
gum. In edibus Mariz Luffenham parochia 
Sancti Martini Leic: 2nd Sept. 1662 com- 
paruit Thomas Normanton et exhibuit testi- 
moniale unde Dominus ad ejus petitionem 
licentiavit et concessit ad practicandam 
partem chirurgicam in Archinatu Leic: et 
presertim in turma Decurionis sive Capitanei 
Thome Merry infra locum Leic: predictum. 


Dent. 
3c 


* A New Light on the Renaissance. 
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Hinckley. Johannem Woodland et Fran- 
ciscum Tompson, vide librum assignationum 
ubi monuit Tompson ad _ providendum 
librum precum et superpellicium. 

Applebie. Negotium sedis Georgii Moore 
In edibis Mri Thomz Browne ad insigne 
angeli infra parochiam Sancti Martini Leic : 
5 Aug. 1662 coram venerabili Edwardo Lake, 
&c., comparuit personaliter dictus G. Moore 
et exhibuit certificatorium et petiit ad effec- 
tum prout &c. Unde Dominus ad erigendam 
sedem in ecclesia cujus pars orientalis ad 
parietem capellze vocatz ‘ye Knaves Chap- 
pell” contigua fiat &c. assignavit et con- 
firmavit licentiam. 

Bagworth. Thomam Harrington genero- 
sum medicum licentiapit Dominus ad practi- 
candam partem therapeuticam medicinz pre- 
stitis juramentis de agnoscenda regia suprema 
potestate &c.* 

Ibstocke. In sedibus Magistri Alexandri 
Coates ad insigne Leonis albi infra parochiam 
Sancti Martini Leic: undecimo die Augusti 
1662 coram Magistro Johanne Angel clerico 
venerabilis Edwardi Lake Baronetti Rev: 
Dni Robti Lincoln episcopi &c. Surrogato. 

Venblis Phillippus Satterthwaite, S.T.P., 
dominico die decimo die Augusti instan: 
in ecclesia parochiali de Ibstocke rector 
ecclesiz parochialis de Ibstocke exhibuit 
testimoniale de libro precum publicarum et 
in Capellis de Hucklescotte et Donnington 
membris rectoriz juxta actum Parl: 14 Car 
2™di per se prefatum rectorem palam et pub- 
lice lecto et perlecto manibus nonnullorum 
parochianorum suorum signatum et sub 
scriptum et obtulit se promptum ad _ pro- 
bandam veritatem omnium et singulorum 
in dicto testimoniali &c. Unde Dominus ad- 
misit &c. 

Market Bosworth. Decimo sexto Augusti 
1662 comparuit personaliter Abrahamus 
Spence rector ecclesiz de Market Bosworth 
et allegavit impedimentum lectionis et de- 
clarationis libri precum publicarum per se 
juxta actum Parl: fiendarum fuisse et esse 
ex eo quod dictus liber haberi non potuit 
&c. quare petiit hzec allegata admitti offerens 
se promptum ad _ satisfaciendum actum 


* A subscription book is preserved for this period 
in the Leicester Archdeaconry Registry, from which 
a list of the medici chirurgi et pharmacopole could be 
compiled. 








Parliamenti quamprimum librum in eadem 
mencionatum receperit &c. 

Excuse accepted, though it is obviously 
inconsistent with the Churchwardens’ state- 
ment on the previous 8 July. 

Applebie. Will: Frisby et Georgius Moore 
gardiani. We the Churchwardens of Appleby 
doe certifie that our p’ish Church hath been 
repaired latlie & what is yett wanting we are 
intended to have sett in order speedilie & 
wee doe promise for the time to come to 
be faithfull in presenting according to the 
booke of arttickells delivered to our Minister. 

With respect to Barwell, Barlestone, Con- 
gerstone, Earl Shilton, Fenny Drayton, 
Ibstock, Norton Juxta Twycrosse, Newbold 
Verdon, Peckleton, Ratcliffe Culey, Shepey, 
Sibston & Thornton, presentments were 
made that “they want a surplice &c. a book 
of Canons” & the like, also at Congerstone 
bells out of repair floors & seates & a silver 
flagon wanted, at Ibstock also a font wanting 
& at Newbold Verdon a cover for the font. 

Dadlington. This is to certifie them whom 
it may concerne that there is severall small 
parsells of land in the Lordshipe of Dad- 
lington that hath belonged to the Church 
as there are severall liveing men can testifie 
in their ages for 40 or 50 yeares and ’tis 
likely for many hundreds of years that hath 
been set & let by the Churchwardens for 
sometimes twenty shillings a yeare some- 
times lesse sometimes foure nobles a yeare 
according to the season of the yeare that now 
is taken away by means of a late encloasure 
by some tenn of the freeholders to the 
prejudice of the Church and a wrong to 
most of the inhabitants who waight in hopes 
of a remedy witness our hands this 34 day 
of August 1662 William Sides Church- 
warden Micaell Cox his marke Robert Goozey 
his marke Ja Goozey George Everard (seven 
other names). 

Hucklescotte cum Donnington. Our 
Chappel have the workmen about them now 
also o* font is a repairing. 

Markefeild. John Tarrin Robert Harrison 
present the Church font & other things 
wanting for repairing & p’viding whereof 
wee humbly desire convenient time. 

Nelston. Thomas Burne gardiani novi 
preesentant that they want a surplice a book 
of canons a font & a cushion. 
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Normanton parochize de Nelston. Laur- 
entius Farmer et Johes Farmer gardiani 
novi presentant our Church by the former 
unhappy times was somewhat defaced but 
we have been & are about ye repaire of it 
w'h what speed we can & y' we for the future 
will observe what is required of us in the 
Articles. 

Twicrosse. Samuel Ward, Richard Farmer, 
Thomas Geffery, Peter Hinkes, Thomas 
Orton, John Ludford presented as Quakers 
& refusers to come to Church & y'‘ ye 
children of these psons are for many yeares 
past unbaptised. 

Robert Walplate presented for y‘ many of 
his children are yet unbaptised 15 Octobris 
1662 citatus preeconisatus comparuit et fassus 
est duos non esse publice baptizatos Unde 
Dominus monuit ad presentandos duos 
liberos baptizandos juxta librum precum 
publicarum & ad certificandum. 

Twicrosse. Richard Farmer presented for 
not paying his Church leavies. 

Shakeston cum Upton. John Tebbet et 
Samuel Brown gardiani novi present that 
some things is out of repaire but we shall 
repaire them shortly. 

[154.] 28 Jan. 1662 comparuerunt et certi- 
ficaverunt omnia provisa preter campanas 
factaque fide Dominus salvis feodis dimisit 
quoad provisa: habent ad reparandas cam- 
panas et certificandum in px annunc: 

Thomas Chamberlin for not comeing to 
Church. 

Shakerston cum Odston. John Perry pre- 
sented for not comeing to Church. 

The following letter pinned to the 
book : 


Mr. Everarp (Apparitor for the Deanery), 
My love remembred to you I under- 

stand that you have sumond John Parry & 
Thomas Chamberlin to the Court I would 
entreate you when they doe appeare to stand 
my friend soe far as to procure them to be 
examined upon theire oathes who they were 
that threw down the fonte & brake the 
Church and Chancell windoes & plucked up 
the quarries in the Chancell & brake many 
of them & the freeston & burned the railes 
for they were all of our own parish if you 
doe procure this done I shall take it as a 
favour from you & studie to requite if it ly 


in my power. 
further at present 
I remaine 
Your loving friend 
WituiaM Hat..* 


Thus not to troble you 


Thorneton. Nicholaus Grundy, Thomas 
Simpkin, Thomas Paine, Johannes Holmes, 
Anthonius Newbury Sequestratores pre- 
sentant the Vicaridge house is out of repaire 
which was brought to decay by ye said 
Sequestrators of the said Vicaridge who 
received the tithes & p’fittes of the same by 
virtue of their said sequestration. 

17 7bris. Paine viist in prox; citati 
preeconisati comparuerunt reliqui quatuor et 
dictus Grundy objectis respondendo (saith) 
yt he reced some pte of ye tithes of ye said 
Vicarage to ye value of 3! or 4! or there- 
abouts as seq®* wch he paid to John Perkins 
then Vicar in ano 1656 et dictus Holmes 
respondendo fassus est y‘ in the same yeare 
1656 he this respondent being sequestrator 
of Bagworth rec* the full tithes of Bagworth 
in ye said p’ish which he paid to ye said 
Perkins as in ye said Perkins receipt thereof 


* It appears that, in spite of the Act of Indemnity, 
ecclesiastical judges endeavoured in some instances to 
compel offenders to make good damage which they 
had done to churches or their ornaments. The 
following is an extract from the Liber ex officio of the 
commissary of the Archdeacon of Leicester for the 
years 1661-1663: 

‘*Quorndon. Francis Harris presented for break- 
ing or causing to be broke up the font belonging to 
y® chappell of Quornedon 17 april 1662 comparuit et 
objectis respondet y* he this respondent did see y* font 
taken downe by order of the power that then was as 
he believeth a dozen yeares ago or more it may be 
y‘' this respondent then might be forwarde enough to 
do something therein but what he now remembreth not 
yet hath he converted nothing thereof to his owne use 
but left y® same in y® chappell to y® use of y® chappell 
articuiate & further saith y' he looketh for y® benefit 
of y® statute in yt case provided from them that molest 
him this respondent. Unde Dominus assignavit ad 
audiendam voluntatem in prox. 17 Septembris 1662 
comparuit et interrogatus an fons baptismalis de novo 
erectus fuit respondet se nescire unde Dominus monuit 
ad erigi faciendum in loco ubi &c et ad certificandum 
in prox.” Ultimately on the 14th September, 1663, 
he was excommunicated for non-compliance with the 
order of the Court. 

¢ When the Apparitor of the Rural Deanery was 
unable to effect personal service of the citation, the 
citation was served “‘ viis et modis,” according to the 
technical term, by being affixed to the Church door 
and to the door of the dwelling-house of the person 
cited. 
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under his hand doth appeare & some tithes 
this respondent received when they had no 
vicar w" ye commissioners appointed to be 
paid to M’ Wanley of Leic’ their Collector 
or Receiver & some other tithes this re- 
spondent gathered wt M* Dakyn sometime 
curate there et dictus Simpkin respondendo 
fassus est y' he sometimes went w'® ye said 
Dakin to all ye three townes of the p’ish of 
Thorneton when ye said Dakin gathered ye 
tithes of ye said townes et dictus Newbury 
respondendo negavit 18Septembris 1662 com- 
paruerunt dictus Grundy Simpkin Holmes et 
Newbury et fecerunt fidem vicarie mansum 
in ruinis non fuisse per se vel ipsorum 
aliquos unde Dnus Edwardus Lake dimisit 
ab officio nisi quis se fecerit partem. 

Bagworth. Thomas Smith, Thomas Kinton, 
gardiani novi presentant they want a sur- 
plisse a booke of Comon Prayer & a font 
& the windowes being out of repaire & some 
other things which they intend to get speedily 
done. 

14 Sept 1663 comparuerunt et explanando 
billam dicunt that those some other things 
were only that the Church wants whiting & 
the King’s Armes sett up which we are now 
doeing unde Dominus dimisit. 

Witherley. Richus Farmer gardianus novus 
presentat: we have no Comon Prayer booke 
of ye last Edition we have no surplisse nor 
ecclesiasticall Habit but will p’vide them 
with all convenient speed. 

[154].28 Januarii 1662 citatus praeconisatus 
comparuit respondet omnia provisa facta 
fide salvo quoad habitum ecclesiasticum 
respondet se nescire sed per ministrum suum 
scriptum esse Dominus Vic. Gen: salvis 
feodis dimisit. 

Sibbesdon. Edwardum Noel Rectorem 
ibm pro non prestando salario Willelmo 
Barton clerico curato sub se curam anima- 
rum ibidem deservienti 10 8s 1662 Com- 
paruit et animo evitandi lites subduxit de- 
nunciationem et pro subducta haberi voluit 
et petiit sine feodis Unde Dnus pro subducta 
pronunciavit prout petitur. 

Vicaria perpetua de Hinkley. In edibus 
Mariz Luffenham parochia Sci Martini Leic 
secundo die Septembris 1662 M" Johes 
Angel &c. omnes et singulas decimas ad 
dictam vicariam jam per cessionem Thome 
Leadbetter [emanavit sequestratio] ultime 











Incumbentis ibm vacantem spectantes dur- 
ante vacatione crescentes in usum proximi 
Incumbentis juxta statutum sequestrandas 
fore decrevit et sequestrationem ceconomis 
modernis committendam fore. 

Nailston. 9° die Sept 1662 comparuit 
personaliter Richus Werge* clericus Rector 
ecclesize de Nailston et sponte exhibuit testi- 
moniale de libro precum publicarum juxta 
actum Parliamenti 14 Car II per eum 
17 Augusti in ecclesia de Nailston et. capellis 
de Normanton palam et publice lecto tam. 
in matutinis quam in vespertinis et de con- 
sensu et assensu suo per ipsum declarato 
tunc et ibm et de certificatorio Dni Epi 
unacum subscriptione ipsius in eadem con- 
tenta et de licentia concionandi per Domi- 
num Episcopumeidem concessaet parochianis 
tunc et ibidem extensa et ulterius de dicto 
certificatorio et declaratione in ecclesia pre- 
dicta 7 die Sept per ipsum lectis juxta 
Actum Parliamenti manibus parochianorum 
inibi specificatorum signatis et attestatis 
hzecque in perpetuam memoriam rei regis- 
trari fieri petiit Unde Dominus sic decrevit. 

Rectoria ecclesiz parochialis Fenny Dray- 
ton. 4 8s 1662 sequestration issued as in 
case of Hinckley for receipt of profits of 
rectory vacant “per non subscriptionem 
Nathanielis Stephens ultimi Incumbentis.” 

16 May 1664. M"‘ Thos Fowler Recor 
ibidem solvit feodum sequestrationis per 
Johannem Everard apparitorem. 

Market Bosworth, Osbaston. Thos Paske 
unus gardianorum desires the favo" of this 
Hone Court y' they may grant out an 
order for to cite M' W™ Lawrenson of 
Osbaston to serve as a sidesman to assist 
ye Churchwardens of Bosworth or otherwise 
to show reason to the contrarie 15 Octobris 
1662 comparuit et respondet se matri famu- 
lum nec aliquas terras arasse in proprium 
usum et nullo modo obligatum ad deser- 
viendum in quocumque officio Unde Domi- 
nus facta fide dimisit nisi quis se fecerit 
partem.t 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Charles II., 1661-1662: 

Nov‘ 30 1661. Warrant for corroboration of pre- 
sentation of Richard Werge to rectory of Nelson 
(Nailstone). 

Dec 5 1661. Presentation of Richard Werge to 
rectory of Nelson (p. 169). 

_ t It would seem that at Great Sheepey the occu- 
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Earle Shilton Franciscum Skefse (?) pre- 
sented for sitting w'* his hatt on in sermon 
time. 

[15°] 24 Jan" ad stylum ang: 1662 com- 
paruit et fassus est Dominus monuit ad 
reformandum et certificandum. 

[4°] 28 Jan™# Rich. Churchman edituus 
introduxit certificatorium de reformatione 
dicti Skefse unde Dominus salvis feodis 
dimisit. 

Market Bosworth Seq® Rectoriz pendente 
lite, In zdibus &c. vicesimo-sexto die 
Augusti 1662 comparuit Willmus Roberts 
de Sutton Cheney parochie de Market 
Bosworth et Thomas Gardner de Barton 
parochie predicte generosus in _propriis 
personis allegaverunt litem sive actionem in 
Curia de Banco Regis inter venerabilem 
Willelmum Gery* clericum S.T.P. partem 
agentem ex una et Abrahamum Spence art 
bacc. partem ream ex altera in judicio 
pependisse et adhuc pendere indecisum et 
ex causis justis &c. petierunt omnes et 
singulas decimas pendente lite crescentes ei 
Rectori qui in eadem lite jus obtinuerit 
tradendas sequestrandas fore decrevit et 
sequestrationem Beaumont Dixie de Market 
Bosworth eisdemque Willelmo Roberts et 





pants of certain houses served in turn the office of 
Churchwarden. 

‘* Great Sheepey, Newhouse Grange. Thomas 
Tookey of Newhouse Grange, Greate Sheepey. To 
the wor, Decor Lake comissarie for the Arch- 
deaconrie of I.eic: These are to certifie that Thomas 
Tookey of Newhouse Grange who holds a house in 
Little Sheepey in the p’ish of Great Sheepie who by 
his house is to serve as Churchwarden and hath been 
desired to serve but refuseth so to doe whereby our 
Church of Great Sheepie is growne much to decaye & 
many other dueties belonging to a churchwarden are 
much neglected 26 Novembris 1662 comparuit et 
objectis articulis respondet yt there is another house 
wherein Widow Owens dwelleth w°" is to serve y® 
office of Churchwarden before this respondent’s house.” 
Judgment was reserved, probably in order to inquire 
as to the existence of the custom, and it does not 
appear how the case ended. [Extract from the Liber 
ex-officio of the Archdeacon’s Commissary for the 
years 1661-1663. | 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Charles II., 1661-1662 : 

(P. 59.) Augt 6 1661. Petition of W™ Gery D.D. 
to the King for presentation to rectory of Market 
Bosworth with note of Gilbert Bishop of London in 
his favour. 

(P. 62.) Augt 121661. Presentation of Dt Gery 
to the rectory of Market Bosworth. 





Gardner sub sigillo commisit in preesentia 
dci Dcoris Gery. 

On the 28th August the Judge ordered the 
revocation of the sequestration and citation 
of Dr. Gery and Abraham Spence to appear 
on the next Court day to show cause why 
the sequestration should not issue on the 
31st August. The case was argued at some 
length, Savile, the proctor for Abraham 
Spence, claiming that his client had been 
duly instituted and inducted and the bene- 
fice was full, and Noell, proctor for Dr. Gery, 
opposing the revocation and declaring that 
his client had also been canonically instituted 
and inducted, and that Abraham Spence had 
at any rate never either personally or by a 
curate officiated in the Chapelries. 

On the 4th September, 1662, Richard 
Sanders, William Baker, John Nutt, and six 
other parishioners appeared and asked for the 
revocation of the sequestration to be made 
void, and the sequestration confirmed on 
behalfe of the Sequestrators and themselves 
and the whole parish, and the judge directed 
Abraham Spence to be cited to appear on 
the 7th, and show cause to the contrary. 

On the 7th September proctors on both 
sides argued the case at length, and Savile 
exhibited a document purporting to be signed, 
as he claimed, by the principal inhabitants : 
Wolstan Dixie, Thomas Dixie, Robert 
Daniel, and John Harman, and Noell ex- 
hibited a document signed by some par- 
ishioners which had been deposited in the 
Registry, and afterwards Thomas Chaney, 
gen., Richus Sanders, gen., and Edward 
Wilson, yeoman, and other parishioners to 
the number of too “presentes petierunt 
sequestracoem Beaumont Dixie, Willmo 
Roberts et Thomz Gardner continuari et 
litteras revocatorias pro nullis haberi Savile 
excipiente contra personas parochianorum 
tenentium Beaumont Dixie et nonnullas 
eorundem nulias decimas omnino solvisse 
aut solvere &c. ulterius allegavit non con- 
stare huic judicio quod fuerit aut sit ulla lis 
nunc pendens &c. Noell inficiante et alle- 
gante litem pendere &c. referendo se ad 
acta curiz hujus unde Dominus super 
petitionem parochianorum ad petitionem pr- 
fatorum Beaumont Dixie &c. pro nuntiavit 
litteras revocatorias sequestrationis pro nullis 
haberi et sequestrationem continuari &c. in 
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presentia Savile dissentis protestantis de 
nullitate et de appellando infra tempus de 
jure indultum.” 

Savile obtained an inhibition pending 
appeal, a copy of which is as follows : 

To the Register of the Archdeaconry of 
Leic' I inhibite you by virtue of this p’cesse 
herew'» served unto you that you attempt 
not or cause to be attempted or done any- 
thing to the prejudyce of Mr. Abraham 
Spence Clerke or of his cause of appeale 
& I cite you to appeare before the Right 
Hone Giles Sweit Dt of Lawes Judge of the 
Arches Court of Canterbury &c. in the parish 
Court of St. Mary Le Bow London the 8b 
day after the serving hereof &c. 

Fifty-four parishioners in this Deanery 
presented for not coming to Church, and 
about fifteen for not having their children 
baptized. 

Guthlaxton. 


Lutterworth. Richardum Wightman al- 
terum ceconomorum ibidem: 18 Januarii 
1662 comparuit et dominus commissarius 
monuit ad providendum superpellicium quo 
curatus indutus deserviat juxta librum pre- 
cum publicarum citra dominicam et ad 
certificandum in prox. 

South Kilworth. Sequestration issued in 
consequence of death of Job Gray incum- 
bent. 

Lutterworth. License for a seat to John 
Clapham gen: in a place which is described 
as bounded on the North ‘‘monumento 
lapideo in pariete ecclize cuipiam e Field- 
ingorum familia structo.”’ 

Narborough. Sequestration issued in con- 
sequence of “desertionem Matthzi Clarke 
clerici ultimi ibidem incumbentis.” 

Blaby. Sequestration issued in conse- 
quence of “ desertionem Thome Bosse clerici 
ultimi Incumbentis ibm.” 

In visitatione primaria Domini Roberti 
Lincoln Epi pro decanatu de Guthlakeston 
die veneris primo die Augtisti 1662 in capella 
de Market Harborough. Coram eodem reve- 
rendo Patre presentibus eisdem Notariis. 
Detecta Seq'. 

Ailston Abraham Slater, Johannes Towne- 
shend gardiani novi prezesentant: our Church 
& Churchyard all ornaments & utensils we 
are repairing & providing with all convenient 


speed & for criminals as yet we know of none 
presentable. 

As to Arnesbie, Ashby Magna, Ashby 
Parva, Bruntingthorpe, Bitteswell, Catthorpe, 
Claybrooke, Countesthorpe, Cosby, Dunton, 
Frolesworth, Gilmorton, Glenfield, Kirby 
Muxloe, Leire, Misterton, Narborough, 
North Kilworth, Oadby, Peatling Magna, 
South Kilworth, Sapcoat, Shawell, Sharnford, 
Shearsbie there were presentments that Sur- 
plice & other things were wanting & at 
Glenfield there was no font. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ee ee 


Or the two volumes recently 

issued by the Historical Manu- 

scripts Commission, one con- 

tinues the calendar of the 

‘\ letters and papers of general 

ES) interest contained in the collec- 

Ui tions of the Earl of Egmont 

from the beginning of the reign 

of Charles II. to the end of 

that of Anne. There is an ex- 

cellent description of Charles II.’s death, and 
another of the execution of the Duke of 
Monmouth, who placed his head on the 
block without taking Communion rather than 
admit that he had done wrong in deserting 
his wife for Lady Harriet Wentworth, and 
died (according to this story) with the praise 
of the latter on his lips. The volume in- 
cludes a mass of correspondence of the 
Percevals. East Anglian topographers will 
note a long letter written by Peter le Neve, 
the Norfolk seventeenth-century antiquary, 
to Sir John Perceval, fifth baronet, who 
became first Earl of Egmont, in which are 
given copious hints and descriptions relative 
to a proposed tour through East Anglia by 
the baronet in the first year ur the eighteenth 
century, when Dutch William was on the 
throne of England. Le Neve’s comments 
are often quaint and amusing, as well as 
informing. Southwold and its bay being 
reached in the suggested itinerary, Le Neve 
describes it as “‘ famous for the fight between 
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the English and Dutch in the late reign of 
King Charles II., of which fight the present 
French King said that no nation but the 
English would endure beating three days 
together.” From Lowestoft to Yarmouth was 
a very pleasant road on the beach by the 
seaside, past Carton or Hopton lights, “ in 
which a smith works all night, the fire of 
whose forge is a guide to the ships under 
sail.” Bidding adieu to Suffolk, Le Neve 
conveys his correspondent to Yarmouth, and 
slyly says : ‘‘ Yarmouth capons are here eaten 
in perfection (sci, a red herring).” The 
connection of the Falstaffs and Pastons with 
Caister ‘is recalled, and of Flegg it is written: 
“The earth here easily yields to the labour 
of the husbandman, for which they have a 
proverb : that they plough their ground with- 
out man or horse—viz., a mare or two, with 
a boy.” 
~~ SF 

There is also a caustic account of a short 
journey in Scotland by Sir John Perceval, 
who swears that the hairs in the butter at his 
inn were so numerous that he asked the land- 
lady to serve hairs and butter upon separate 
plates, ‘‘that I might mix them as pleased 
myself.” A recipe for sore eyes, given Sir 
John by his mother, is as follows: ‘‘ Gather 
a quantity of wood-lice, keep them in a glass 
bottle with a little earth, take seven of them 
alive and wash them in clean water from the 
earth, then pound them and strain them into 
a small draught of beer; so take it, fasting, 
for your morning’s draught.” 


5 ad 
A valuable reference book is promised for 
early publication by Messrs. MacLehose, of 
Glasgow. This is a catalogue, by Professor 
Sanford Terry, with subject index, of the 
publications of Scottish historical and kindred 
clubs and societies, including the Record 
volumes, and covering the period from 1780 
to 1908. Another interesting announcement 
is that Messrs. Methuen’s series of “ The 
Antiquary’s Books” will include a volume by 
Rotha M. Clay on “ The Medizeval Hospitals 
of England.” 

ey eH & 
The Johnson bicentenary has been duly cele- 
brated at Lichfield. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15, the Mayor, the Sheriff, and the 
Corporation received Lord Rosebery at the 





birthplace, and proceeded to the exhibition 
at the Art School, which he opened. Subse- 
quently he received the freedom of the city, 
and was entertained at luncheon in St. 
James’s Hall. Visits were paid to places of 
interest associated with Johnson. On the 
following day an address was given by 
Mr. J. Sargeant, M.A., of Westminster 
School, and a member of the Johnson Club, 
and in the evening there was a performance 
of She Stoops to Conquer by \ocal amateurs. 
On the Friday Mr. Sidney Lee lectured at 
the Guildhall on ‘ Johnson, Garrick, and 
Shakespeare.” On the Saturday there was a 
demonstration by the citizens, and the children 
were presented with medals. In the evening 
the Johnson supper was held, the chief 
speaker being Mr. W. Pett Ridge. The 
celebrations concluded on the Sunday, 
when the Rev. D. Macleane, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, preached at St. Mary’s 
Church, where Johnson was baptized. In 
the afternoon the Mayor and members of the 
Council attended in civic state a special 
service at the Cathedral, when Canon Beech- 
ing was the preacher. The “ Johnson” 
anthem, specially composed by Mr. Arthur B. 
Plant, was sung by the choir. 


‘The number of American students who 
have been working during the summer in 
London libraries and archives is admittedly 
smaller than in former years,” says the 
Atheneum of August 28, “but there was a 
considerable gathering on the occasion of the 
dinner given last week to Mr. Hubert Hall, 
who was presented with a testimonial signed 
by more than fifty History Professors and 
teachers in the United States. Amongst 
those who are sailing immediately, or shortly, 
from England are Professors Gross, Andrews, 
and Haskins; but Professor Osgood, who is 
continuing his important work on the Ameri- 
can Colonies in the seventeenth century, will 
remain in London during the winter.” 
es S& 

Many most interesting recollections of bygone 
days—of older social conditions, ways of life 
and thought—and much valuable docu- 
mentary matter might be saved from oblivion 
if local facilities for record and preservation 
were available. In most small towns and 
villages there are old inhabitants whose talk 
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of their early days, and of life as they then 
knew it, badly needs a Boswell. These 
remarks. are suggested by a little pamphlet 
which I have just received. This is No. 1, 
dated August, 1909, of an ‘“‘ Occasional 
Magazine,” issued by the newly-formed 
Milford-on-Sea Record. Society. Milford- 
on-Sea is a village, beginning to develop into 
a watering-place, in the south-west corner of 
Hampshire. The Record Society consists 
of barely two dozen members; but in this 
little pamphlet they have already done good 
work. There are fecollections connected 
with the church and with the village, con- 
taining just those little personal and topo- 
graphical details which, once lost, are so 
uncommonly difficult to recover. But I 
would suggest to the writer that instead of 
saying, “ According to a recent statement, 
there is in’ the Parish Church chest docu- 
mentary evidence that”’ this or that happened, 
he should examine the evidence, and thus 
give first-hand informe:ion, and not hearsay. 
The pamphlet also contains notes of a presi- 
dential address, and notes on the origin of 
“ Milford,” and the Domesday records. The 
Society, of which Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., 
is honorary secretary, is “formed for the 
purposes of research and record in relation to 
matters of local interest, both ancient and 
modern ; and when from time to time it has 
gathered material for interesting and useful 
publication, it proposes to repeat what it now 
attempts in this Pamphlet No. 1.” I wish 
village organizations of this kind could be 
formed elsewhere; they might supplement 
most usefully the work of the county archzo- 
logical societies. 


es SF SF 


For some time past Miss Charlotte Fell Smith 
has been engaged in transcribing from the 
State Papers preserved in the Record Office 
all. the original documents containing refer- 
ence to Friends. This work has resulted in 
the discovery of many matters of interest 
which will prove of great value to students of 
early Quaker history. Among these may be 
noted (1) the suggestion, made to the Govern- 
ment in 1656, that several Friends, who are 
named, should be appointed Justices of the 
Peace in the place of other persons, also 
named, who were accounted unworthy of 


appointment; (2) numerous appeals from 
Friends suffering imprisonment ; (3) corre- 
spondence intercepted in the post; (4) returns 
from gaol-keepers of prisoners at various 
dates ; (5) experiences of Friends in the navy; 
a convinced master-gunner and other seamen ; 
(6) reports of the travelling preachers in many 
counties, the reception they met with, etc. ; 
(7) interviews with'Cromwell and his Minis- 
ters; and (8) minutes of the Council of 
State respecting Friends. 

The Friends’s Historical Society are about 
to print, as Journal Supplement, No. 8— 
Extracts from State Papers—a first series of 
these Papers, from 1654, a year in which 
occurs the first reference to Friends, to 1658, 
the year of Oliver Cromwell’s death. The 
number will be a pamphlet of about 100 
pages, and will be issued at the subscription 
price of 3s. 


& Fd ad 
The new number of the Journa/ of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, Vol. III.; No. 1, is quite a 
polyglot issue. It contains a short notice, in 
French, of the late veteran Professor Michael- 
Jan de Goeje, by Docteur A. Kluyver; the 
first part of “Gli Zingari nel Modenese,” in 
Italian, by the Cavaliere A. G. Spinelli, tracing 
local gypsy history from the fifteenth century; 
a collection of references to gypsies extracted 
from various German books; and a further 
instalment of Welsh Gypsy Folk-Tales, con- 
tributed, with English translations, by Dr. John 
Sampson. There are also several good articles 
in English. Under the title of ‘Christmas Eve 
and After,” Mr. T. W. Thompson records much 
directly communicated gypsy folk-lore—some 
of it, however, not specifically gypsy. Mr. 
Thompson seems to have heard for the first 
time from the gypsy girl Vensa of how “all 
the cows, and horses, and Christians as well, 
goes down on to their knees on Christmas 
Eve”; but the notion that the cattle thus 
kneel at that season is very old, and was once 
a general rural belief. Professor Leo Wiener 
sends an able paper on “Gypsies as Fortune- 
tellers and as Blacksmiths”; Mr. A. T. 
Sinclair an erudite discussion of “The Word 
‘Rom’”; and Mr. E. O. Winstedt a paper 
on “The Gypsies of Modon and the ‘ Wyne 
of Romeney,’” with a good plate of a draw- 
ing of Modon in the Morea, showing a gypsy 
settlement in the background, reproduced 





from Breydenbach’s eregrinatio, Mainz, 
1486. 
»* 

Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 
announce for early publication Zg/ana’s 
Riviera, being a topographical and anti- 
quarian account of Land’s End, Cornwall, 
and the neighbouring spots of beauty and 
interest, by Mr. J. Harris Stone, M.A. The 
book, which promises to be both useful and 
interesting, will contain more than a hundred 
illustrations from the author’s own photo- 
graphs, and a map of the district. 


& 
The announcements of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press include volumes on Armour 
and Weapons, by C. ffoulkes, with a preface 
by Lord Dillon, and Bushman Paintings, 
drawn by Mr. H. Tongue and D. Bleek, 
with a preface by H. Balfour. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.} 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
THE new part (Vol. vi., No. 3) of the Journa/ of the 
Friends’ Historical Society is as interesting as its pre- 
decessors. Among the larger papers are contributions 
on ‘‘ Friends in the American Revolution,” contain- 
ing some new incidents; the third part of the ‘‘ Journal 
of Esther Palmer,” detailing travels in Maryland and 
Virginia in 1705; ‘‘ The Quakers in Greystoke Parish, 
Cumberland”; ‘‘ George Fox’s Knowledge of He- 
brew,” which is really a note on early Quaker biblio- 
graphy ; and ‘‘ Sheriff Court Decrees against Bar- 
clays of Ury.’’ The shorter articles and miscellaneous 
notes all help to throw additional light on the earlier 
history of the Society of Friends. 


“xs eS 
The /ournal of the Cork Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society for April—June contains, zxter alia, 
‘*The Graves of the Milesians in Co. Kerry,” by 
Miss C. L. Adams; a valuable and careful account 
by Mr. C. Cremen of ‘‘Some Prehistoric Remains 
around Donoughmore ”--a somewhat neglected dis- 
trict lying from eight to fifteen miles W.N.W. from 
Cork — with several illustrations, including a fine 
plate of the Shrine of St. Lachtin’s Hand (giving 
back and front views), now preserved in the National 
Museum, Dublin ; ‘‘ A Recent Visit to the Caves of 
Carrigacrump and Cloyne,” by Mr. R. W. Evans; 
and continuations of ‘‘ Bishop Dive Downes’ Visita- 
tion of his Diocese, 1699 1702,’’ edited by Mr. T. A. 
VOL. V. 
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Lunham, and of Canon O’Mahony’s “ History of the 
O’Mahony Septs.” 
a a 


One of the most interesting papers in the new part of 
the Journal of the Royal Society of the Antiquaries 
of Ireland is ‘‘ Irish and Scottish Castles and Keeps 
Contrasted,” by Mr. J. S. Fleming. The illustrations 
bring out graphically the typical differences. Some- 
what fresh ground is broken by Dr. Grattan Flood in 
‘* Dublin Harpsichord and Pianoforte Makers of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The archzologica] articles 
include the second part of ‘‘ Ring-Forts in the Barony 
of Moyarta, Co. Clare, and their Legends,” by Mr. 
T. J. Westropp ; two papers on Ogham inscriptions ; 
and ‘* Ancient Stone Monuments near Lough Swilly, 
Co. Donegal,” by Captain Boyle Somerville. Among 
the other contents is ‘‘ Notes on the Crosses and 
Carved Doorways at Lorrha, in North Tipperary,’’ 
by Mr. Henry S, Crawford. 


SAAD 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 
THE sixty-third annual meeting of the CAMBRIAN 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION opened at Chester 
on August 17. In the morning the members visited 
the old Collegiate Church of St. John’s and its 
famous ruins, also the recently discovered Roman 
walljon the site of the National Telephone Com- 
pany’s new offices, and the Chester Cathedral. A 
vote of thanks on behalf of archeologists in general 
was passed to the Company for their public spirit 
in altering the plans of their — in order 
to preserve the Roman wall. In the afternoon an 
excursion was made past Rowton Heath, the site of 
the battle in 1645, to Beeston Castle and Bunbury 
Church. The castle played an important part in the 
Civil War, and was held in turn by both sides. Bun- 
bury Church is famous for an alabaster altar-tomb of 
Sir Hugh Calverley, a leader of the formidable “ Com- 
panions,” who fought in the time of the Black 
Prince. 

In the evening the annual meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Chester, and Sir Henry Howorth was 
installed as President, giving an address on ‘*‘ Uncon- 
ventional Views of Primitive Man.” Afterwards 
Canon Rupert Morris read a valuable paper on the 
charters of the City of Chester, which were exhibited 
by the courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation. 

The next day, August 18, the members exploréd 
the Sandbach district, but the rain of the early part 
of the day somewhat marred the outing. The party 
left Chester at a quarter to nine o’clock, and on 
arriving at Sandbach they inspected the celebrated 
crosses, which are ranked among the finest monu- 
ments of antiquity in the kingdom. The church and 
Old Hall, the latter of which probably occupies the 
site of the ancient mansion of the Sandbaches, were 
then visited. Brereton Hall and Marton Hall and 
chapel were next inspected, and the party then pro- 
ceeded to Congleton, whence they drove to Astbury 
Church. Afterwards they viewed Moreton Hall, 
which is considered to be the finest specimen of a 
timbered house in Cheshire. 

Thursday, August 19, was occupied by a carriage 
excursion to Aldford, Holt, Farndon, Shochlach, 
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Malpas, Bruera, and Saighton. It was pointed out 
that the question has been raised whether Caerleon 
is the Roman name for Holt or Chester. A consider- 
able quantity of Roman remains has been found in 
the immediate neighbourhood, chiefly in Hill Field, 
near Holt Bridge. They include hypocaust pilz, 
mortaria, Samian ware tiles, inscribed Leg. XXVV, 
coins of Antoninus, Constantinus, etc., all evidence 
of a Roman station, whether a regular camp or not. 
Holt continued Welsh in customs, tenure, and in the 
names of its inhabitants long after it was formed into 
an Anglo-Norman lordship ; but it was founded as 
an English town, for English burgesses only, who 
were to be free from subjection to Welsh cus- 
toms.—At the evening meeting the annual report 
was submitted, in which mention was made of the 
dangerous condition of the ancient fortifications at 
Penmaenmaur through the continual encroachment of 
quarrying.—Friday, August 20, was devoted to ex- 
ploring Chester and Wirral as far as Bromborough ; 
while on Saturday, the 21st, the Association con- 
cluded its meeting by paying a visit to Eaton Hall 
and its beautiful grounds and gardens. 


25 
The annual summer excursion of the NORFOLK 
ARCHAOLOGICAL Society took place on Septem- 
ber 2, when a tour of a considerable portion of North- 
west Norfolk was made, and several historic spots 
visited. At Coxford Priory Dr. Astley spoke on the 
history of the establishment. After luncheon, at East 
Rudham, a pleasing presentation of a handsome 
Charles II. silver cup and salver was made to Mr. 
L. G. Bolingbroke, the retiring honorary secretary. 
East Rudham church was described by Dr. Astley. 
Other places visited were Raynham Park, where some 
time was spent in viewing the interior of some of the 
principal apartments, the tapestry, and pictures, which 
include several very fine Romneys ; Toftrees Church, 
with a fine font, probably Norman ; and the. Eliza- 
bethan manor-house of Toftrees Hall. 
bt} ba) bd} 

At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SocieTy OF ANTI- 
QUARIES on August 25, Professor Haverfield gave 
some interesting notes on a manuscript relating to 
Corbridge and on some Roman antiquities found there. 
After pointing out that Corbridge had now justified its 
claim to be considered the most important Roman 
military and civil site in the North of England, he 
exhibited and commented on a few antiquities re- 
lating to it. One of these was a manuscript volume 
relating to the place, and describing excavations 
made about 1802. It enabled us, he said, to assign 
to Corbridge several new inscriptions, and one hitherto 
assigned to Housesteads. Others were pieces of 
enamelled work, a fourth-century fibula, a cloisonné 
button of doubtful age but of much interest, etc. 
Dealing with the Roman god, which was stated to 
bear some resemblance to Harry Lauder, the speaker 
said the wheel at the side of the figure was the same 
which appeared on many Celtic inscriptions and 
monuments, and was supposed to be connected with 
Jupiter. The crooked stick and tam-o’-shanter, 
which was really a helmet, seemed to be less remark- 
able than the wheel.—A paper by Mr. C. H. Blair 
was read on ‘‘ The Armorials of Northumberland : 
An Index and Ordinary to 1666.” 


The GLAscow ARCHOLOGICAL SocisTy and the 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES made a joint 
excursion to the Roman Wall in August. On Friday, 
the 2oth, the party drove to Chollerford, where, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. P. Gibson, the Roman bridge 
was inspected and the station of Cilurnum and the 
Chesters Museum visited. After lunch the drive was 
resumed, and the line of wall and vallum followed 
westward to Borcovicus. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Simpson 
pointed out many new and old features of the Roman 
work in the camps and on the line of the rampart. 
The return from Borcovicus was in a downpour, but 
the whole day’s’ outing was as agreeable as it was 
archzologically successful. Upwards of sixty took 
part in the proceedings, and of these twenty were 
ladies. A dinner at Hexham terminated the day’s 
programme. On the following day the weather was 
fortunately fine. The day n with a visit to 
Hexham Priory, under the guidance of Mr. Gibson. 
Later the party drove to Corbridge, where Professor 
Haverfield conducted the visitors over the recently 
excavated Roman station of Corstopitum-on-Tyne. 
He expressed the opinion that these discoveries were 
of unparalleled importance, some of the art specimens 
found being among the most remarkable reproduc- 
tions of Roman art yet seen. Of one large building 
recently found, Professor Haverfield said the masonry 
was finer and more solid than anything he had seen 
in Roman Britain, even at Bath. From its character 
he believed it to be such a building as would have 
been erected only by the State itself, and probably 
only by the military authorities of the State. The 
first-century pottery examples which had been found 
showed clearly that the colony there was in existence 
at the time of Agricola, and would go to prove that 
Watling Street really dated further back than was 


generally supposed. 
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The Dorset Fig_p CLus held a meeting in Somerset 
on August 25 and 26. On the first day the party 
assembled at Taunton and visited Cleeve Abbey, 
where the Rev. F. W. Weaver acted as guide. Later 
Taunton Castle and Museum were inspected under the 
guidance of Mr. St. George Gray. In the evening 
there was a short business meeting, when the hon. 
secretary took the opportunity to state that the 
1,200 deeds relating to the county of Dorset, which 
had been presented to the club by Mr. E. A. Fry, of 
London, were now in the County Museum, and the 
club were inviting offers of help from members in the 
matter of making abstracts of these deeds in order 
that they may printed. Mr. H. Symonds, of 
Bridport, and Mr. W. B. Wildman, the Sherborne 
historian, had volunteered their assistance, and they 
were well qualified for the work ; but it was too big 
a job for only two pairs of hands, and the club would 
be glad to have further offers of help. Mr. St. George 
Gray delivered an able lecture on ‘‘ The Avebury 
Excavations of 1908 and 1909.” - 

On the second day the party visited the Church of 
St. Magdalene, Taunton, and Dunster Castle and 
Priory Church. At the latter the Rev. F. W. Weaver, 
addressing the party from the pulpit, said that the 
monks of Dunster were Benedictines. Dunster was 
a cell of Bath Abbey, and under the Prior of Bath. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells was titular abbot ; but 
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it was always spoken of as Bath Priory, and the Prior 
of Dunster was always appointed from the monks of 
Bath. At Dunster the monks and the lay people did 
not have two churches ; but they divided that one 
bétween them, the division being made by that famous 
and exquisitely beautiful screen, one of the most beau- 
tifulin England. Somerset was famous for its screens, 
which it became the fashion to put up about the year 
1490 or a little earlier. The county of Somerset being 
in those days very prosperous, through the wool trade 
thriving, a great deal of church restoration and beauti- 
fication was undertaken. Other notable screens are 
to be seen in the churches of Minehead and Norton 
Fitz Warren, The church has fine timber roofs, some 
beautiful old stained glass, and monuments of interest. 
Some portions of the building are Norman, notably 
the pillars of the chancel arch and crossing. 
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The members of the YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SocizTY were unfortunate in the weather for their 
visit to Sawley Abbey, Bashall Hall, and Browsholme 
Hall, in the Clitheroe district on August 18. Showers 
of rain fell throughout the day, and generally the 
weather was dull and cold. In spite of this the visit 
was a most enjoyable one. The party first visited 
Salley Abbey, named in more recent times Sawley 
Abbey. The ruins are not imposing. Never of the 
first importance as an architectural work, they were 
apparently long a quarry of building materials for the 
district, so that little beyond the ground plan and 
a few shapeless walls are now to be traced. The site 
was roughly cleared some sixty years ago ; but it is 
now quite overgrown, and Mr. S. D. Kitson, who 
explained the history and the relics to the party, took 
occasion to suggest the desirability of a complete 
investigation. So much, he pointed out, had been 
learnt in recent years with regard to the plan of a 
Cistercian abbey that a fresh clearance of the site 
would assuredly be productive, and it need not be 
costly. Although the abbey lies within a few hundred 
yards of the Lancashire border, Mr. Kitson showed 
that in its history and traditions Sawley was thoroughly 
Yorkshire. It was, he said, a minor star in the great 
group of Cistercian abbeys which form the antiquarian 
glory of the county. It was founded by a Yorkshire- 
man—William de Percy, Lord of Topcliffe and Spof- 
forth, whose relative from his castle at Mulgrave had 
reinstated the Benedictine Abbey of Whitby, and later 
when further endowments were required they came 
from Percy’s daughter and her tenants the Vavasours, 
from land at Tadcaster and at Hunslet. The monks 
also who peopled it had a Yorkshire origin, for though 
they came from the monastery of Newminster in 
Northumberland, Newminster itself was but a recent 
foundation from the quiet mother-house of Fountains. 
Tracing in detail the history of the place, Mr. Kitson 
showed that its record was one of almost continuous 
poverty, for the place did not secure rich gifts such as 
those which went to Kirkstall and Fountains, and the 
monks themselves were dissatisfied with the site. It 
was, they complained, a ‘‘ terra nebulosa et pluviosa,” 
and with the rain ‘‘ teeming” down upon them, Mr. 
Kitson’s hearers felt their sympathies go out to the 
poor monks, who had not even, as the visitors, 
the advantages of mackintoshes and umbrellas. Many 


interesting details were told of the history of the build- 
ing down to the Dissolution, an event which was pre- 
ceded by the execution of the Abbot for taking part in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. Under Mr. Kitson’s guidance 
the ground plan, which follows the usual type and has 
many interesting parallels with Kirkstall and Foun- 
tains, was studied as thoroughly as the rain would 
permit. After lunch the party proceeded to Bashall 
Hall, the chief interest of which lies in the fact that it 
affords exceptionally interesting relics of early domestic 
architecture. The hall itself is of early Tudor work, 
and there is in the rear a large building, with a pic- 
turesque wooden gallery, which, according to tradi- 
tion, was the ‘“‘ barrack” of the retainers of the 
Talbots. This is of still greater antiquity than the 
hall. Mr. Kitson, who spoke on the architectural 
interests of the place, indeed attributed it to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. Speaking with special 
reference to the hall, Mr. Kitson said that house- 
building in the early Tudor period was of an essentially 
English type. Sawley Abbey, which had just been 
visited, traced its origin to a foreign type and a Bur- 
gundian plan; but Bashall was a home product such 
as could neither have been originated nor imitated 
by foreign contemporaries, The fortified house, or 
castle, which until the end of the Wars of the Roses 
was a necessity in England, was a piece of military 
rather than of domestic architecture, and as such was 
naturally governed by the international rules of war, 
just as church architecture was governed by the ritual 
which obtained throughout Christendom. But after 
the Wars of the Roses the fortified house fell into dis- 
use, and the English house was evolved. Relieved 
from the necessity of having mere slits for the admis- 
sion of light the house designers revelled in large and 
many mullioned windows. The bay window of the 
hall was elaborated to give spaciousness and comfort 
to the dais ; fireplaces with wide openings and richly- 
moulded jambs were introduced, and wainscot panel- 
ling was fashioned for nearly every room. Owing to 
the increasing wealth of*the country and to the fact 
that church building had overtaken the needs of the 
populafion, and that, later, Henry VIII. made re- 
peated and successful assaults on church property, 
the energy of the building trade was concentrated on 
house-building, and the builders carried on the con- 
servative Gothic traditions, for the Revival of Learn- 
ing did not lead to a rejection of Gothic in England 
(as it did in Italy); but rather it stimulated the 
national type of design to further development. For 
almost every step in this little lesson in evolution 
Mr. Kitson found plenty of illustrative material in 
the old building in which the party was assembled. 
The special peieiiegs and pleasure of the excursion 
were yet to come, for the members were to be received 
by Colonel Parker in his beautiful and historic home 
of Browsholme. The drive thither was long, but in 
welcome sunshine the wild panoramas of the Vale of 
Clitheroe and of Pendle Hill made the whole journey 
a delight. Browsholme itself is exquisite in situation, 
and its lake, gardens, and ample lawns make it alto- 
gether an enviable property. When the party arrived 
Colonel Parker bid them a cordial welcome, and in a 
short address told some of the historical associations 
of the spot. Bowland Forest, he said, was very ex- 
tensive, and originally covered over 100 square 
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miles. Several parcels were granted out at various 
times to the Talbots, the Tempests, the Mittons, and 
the Hammertons, and what was left was still called 
the Forest of Bowland. Browsholme was originally 
one of several farms rented out to tenants, and it had 
been from the beginning of the fifteenth century in 
the occupation of the Parker family, who, after occu- 
pying it long as tenants, bought it from the Crown 
in 1603. The name of the family, Colonel Parker 
indicated, was doubtless derived from a deer park in 
the locality, the officer in charge of which would, of 
course, be called the ‘‘ parker.” The family had been 
hereditary “‘bow-bearer” for the forest for many 
generations, until the Bowland was disforested. A 
short address was also given by Mr. Kitson, who 
showed that Browsholme Hall had been subjected to 
so many alterations as to be a veritable architectural 
puzzle. Subsequently the party were entertained to 
afternoon tea by Colonel and Mrs. Parker, and before 
they returned to their conveyances for the homeward 
journey they had an all too brief time for the inspec- 
tion of the many objects of interest which are pre- 
served in the hall. 


The annual excursion of the SussEX ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOcIETY took place on August 24. Worth 
Church was first visited, the Rev. A. Bridge giving a 
summary of the history and features of the ancient 
fabric. Rowfant House and Felbridge were passed, 
and after luncheon at East Grinstead, the parish 
church was inspected, Mr. W. H. Hills reading a 
short paper on the building. Visits to Sackville 
College and Brambletye House concluded the day. 
At the latter Mr. J. C. Stenning read a paper on the 
history of the house. He said that the first record of 
it appeared in the Domesday Book as an old mill. 
The Compton family had possession in 1660, but it 
was not clear when they left. It was in the pos- 
session of a family named Richards about 1683-4. 
The owner being suspected of treasonable practices, 
officers visited the house. The owner was believed 
to be away hunting, and he never returned. He was 
supposed to have gone to Spain and married a 
Spanish lady as his second wife. It is surmised that 
afterwards the house, being without an occupant, 
went into decay. The property was purchased by the 
Biddulphs, who possessed it until it was sold to Mr. 
D. Larnach in 1866. 
a 25 

On the evening of Tuesday, August 17, a visit was 
paid by members of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN Society to Romiley. The party 
proceeded first to Oakwood Hall, where they were 
welcomed by Mr. Thomas Axon on behalf of their 
fellow member, Mr. Thomas Kay, J.P., the owner, 
who was not able to be present. Oakwood Hall 
occupies a commanding position on the banks of the 
Goyt. After seeing the fine views and the many 
beautiful trees and flowers in the grounds, the party 
went by Sylvan Paths to Chadkirk, where they in- 
spected the quaint and picturesque old church and 
listened to a short paper, by Mr. Ernest Axon, on 
the history of the district. Originally a private 
chapel of the Davenports, Chadkirk became a chapel 
of ease to the parish church of Stockport, but was 
thought so little of that for many years it was left in 


the hands of Dissenters, About 1705 it was re- 
covered by the Church, but was not used except as a 
stable until 1747, when, having been for some years 
in ruins, it was restored. Since then it has been used 
for religious worship, though for most purposes it has 
been superseded by St. Chad’s Church, Romiley. 
Architecturally its only feature of interest is that it is 
one of the very few ‘‘ black and white’’ churches, 
and of the building as it exists at present only one end 
appears to be of considerable age. 
~ a2 

The excursion of the EAstT RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SocIETY on August 23 to Rowley, Hunsley Beacon, 
Drewton Dale, and Walkington, was marred by con- 
tinuous rain. At Rowley there is now no village, 
the congregation at the church being drawn from 
Little Weighton and elsewhere. It was in the seven- 
teenth century that the then rector, the Rev. Ezekiel 
Rogers, M.A., with about twenty of his parishioners, 
sailed from Hull to New England, and founded the 
village of Rowley in Massachusetts. In his will Mr. 
Rogers gave the following explanation as to why he 
was driven from Rowley: ‘‘ The Lord gave me a 
call toa | pang charge at Rowley in Yorkshire, where 
I enjoyed my ministry about seventeen years, till, for 
refusing to read that accursed book which allowed 
sports on God’s holy day, I was suspended, and by it 
and other signs of the times driven with many of my 
hearers to New England.’’ Mr. Rogers and his party 
sailed from Hull in the John of London, which carried 
the first printing press to America. The settlers 
were very industrious in every way, and soon built 
several houses, and they were the first people to make 
cloth in the Western World. There is now a popula- 
tion of over 1,000, and several of the inhabitants bear 
the names of the settlers from Yorkshire.—The Rev. 
L. D. Hildyard read the inscription on the slabs in 
the church, referring to the family of Ellerker, some 
of the members of which played a prominent part 
at the Battle of Flodden Field, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He mentioned the interesting fact that 
no trace of the family could now be found. Ellerker 
chapel was a feature of the church.—The Rev. A. N. 
Cooper read a paper on the lost village and its 
church. — At Drewton Dale St. Austin’s stone, 
which is a great solid mass of natural concrete, was 
visited. Tradition has it that St. Augustine and also 
Wesley preached from the stone.—The party was met 
at Walkington by the rector, the Rev. M. B. Dawe, 
who described the church. Its most interesting 
feature is the fourteenth-century tower. Mr. S. 
Lythe gave an address, and displayed relics and the 
font of Risby Church, destroyed in 1660, and of 
Holme Church, taken down in 1692. 


On August 19 the East HERTS ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY made an excursion to Wallington, Rushden, 
and Clothall. At Wallington Church the rector 
exhibited the pewter altar vessels. The principal 
features of interest in the church are the Perpen- 
dicular screen, open timber roofs, medizeval seats, an 
ornate altar tomb, and the old glass in the chapel. 
Mr. H. T. Pollard described the fabric. On the way 
to Rushden a halt was made for a few minutes to view 
Red Hill Chapel, one of the earliest homes of Non- 
conformity in Herts. The hon. secretary gave a 
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brief account of the building’s history. At Rushden 
the Rev. James Mearns read some notes upon the 
church, of which the chief features of interest are a 
Decorated priest’s doorway, a niche for a life-size 
figure in the nave, the rood-loft stairs, Perpendicular 
font, and monument to Sir Adolphus Meetkerke. 
The fabric has recently undergone judicious repara- 
tion. The party then proceeded by the site of the 
Bury, upon which Mr. G. Aylott offered a few re- 
marks, to Julians. Mrs. Metcalfe kindly invited the 
Society to view the mansion which was built by 
William Stone in 1610, and is depicted by Chauncy 
in his History of Hertfordshire, 1700. It was then 
known as Risden Place. Mr. Geoffry Lucas briefly 
described the house. At, Clothall Church the Rev. 
H. P. Pollard read notes on the church, and the 
visitors inspected the Chantry Chapel, containing 
image-brackets and a slab with three inscriptions, 
one in Norman French; the low-side window ; the 
Transitional Norman font; three good brasses ; and 
the east window, containing glass brought from the 
destroyed Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. The 
site of this hospital (founded c#rca 1200) was next 
visited. Its foundations can still be traced. A visit 
to Quickswood and enjoyment of its owners’ hospi- 
tality concluded an interesting day. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFORD. New Series, 
Vol. VI., 1821-1880. By W. D. Macray, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt., F.S.A. 3 portraits. London: 
Henry Frowde, 1909. 8vo., pp. x, 199. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

We heartily congratulate Dr.. Macray on the pro- 
duction of another instalment—the last but one—of 
what is so clearly a labour of love. The beautifully 
produced volumes of this series form a very real 
contribution to national, as well as to academic, 
biography. Among the outstanding names are those 
of Roundell Palmer, the first Lord Selborne ; Dr. John 
Rouse Bloxam, the compiler of the original seven 
volumes of the College Register, the originator of 
carol-singing services, and restorer of the May morn- 
ing singing on Magdalen Tower; Robert Lowe; 
Charles Reade the novelist; Canon J. B. Mozley; 
Addington Symonds ; William A. B, Coolidge ; and 
Dr. T. H. Warren. The biographical notices of the 
lesser known men are particularly valuable, and must in 
some cases represent much faithful labour. There are 
some interesting autobiographical touches also. In 
the notice of William Palmer (pp. 89-93) Dr. Macray 
remarks that at Easter, 1845, Palmer, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, had, on the evening of Easter Day, a choral 
gathering, ‘‘at which, with the customary salutation 


of the Greek Church, he gave to each guest a coloured 

Easter egg. I was among those present, and the egg 

was then to me altogether a new thing. In 1846 

I was at a similar gathering in his rooms on Low 

Sunday, April 19; Mr. Goldwin Smith is probably 

the only survivor with myself of those then as- 

sembled.” 

The first part of the volume consists, as usual, of 
extracts from the Registers and Accounts. These 
have not the antiquarian flavour of the extracts of 
earlier days, but they contain much useful informa- 
tion. A very large number of the extracts are records 
of donations or annual subscriptions for the building 
or maintenance of schools and churches. The 
benevolence of the College was far-reaching. Besides 
these contributions for building purposes, there are 
many charitable donations—to burnt-out villagers and 
farmers, to widows and relatives of the clergy, to the 
Church of England in Australia (£50 in 1841), to the 
distressed poor in Paisley (£20 in 1842), for wash- 
houses and baths in Oxford (£25 in 1851), for church 
building and support in the colonies—at the Cape, in 
Newfoundland, the West Indies, and elsewhere; and 
even to ‘* Kenyon College in the province of Ohio” 
(£10 in 1835). Some of the notes are amusing. The 
death of one Freeborn, ‘‘ Coquus Inferior,” in 1827 is 
noted, with the tribute ‘vir sua in arte non ulli 
secundus.” In December, 1830, the name of John 
Wilson of Edinburgh (‘‘Christopher North”) was 
removed from the College books for non-payment of 
dues. The record of the fact is too long to quote, but 
its “‘indignant tone,” as Dr. Macray says, is amusing. 
On December 1, 1848, there was no service in the 
afternoon, ‘‘ because Mr. Brown, the Chaplain on 
duty, had gone to Jenny Lind’s concert in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, assuming that everyone else 
would be there also”! 

In this volume and its predecessors Dr. Macray has 
deserved well of his college. ‘‘Should the hand 
which writes these lines,” he says pathetically in the 
closing words of the preface, ‘‘ be spared to bring the 
Chronicle in another volume to a later date, it will be 
with a thankful heart to Him who has enabled the 
writer still to do some work for the College, loved 
through a lifetime, that he will then write the final 
words for all work whatsoever, Finis coronat opus.” 

*x* * 

BLACK TouRNAI FONTS IN ENGLAND. By Cecil H. 
Eden. Many plates. London: Zilot Stock, 
1909. Demy 4to., pp. 32. Price §s. net. 

In this slim, handsome quarto Mr. Eden has bounti- 
fully illustrated and sufficiently described the group of 
seven late Norman fonts which were imported from 
Belgium in the second half of the twelfth century. 
They are of a blue-black marble from quarries on the 
banks of the Scheldt, near Tournai, and were probably 
carved by the local masons—‘‘ shop-made,"’ Mr, 
Francis Bond calls them—and brought to this country 
in their finished state. Their history and origin were 
first fully discussed and explained by Dean Kitchin 
and the late Mr. Romilly Allen in two papers read 
before the British Archzological Association, and 
printed in Vol. 50 of that Association’s Journal, 
There are scattered notices of these fonts elsewhere, 
and Mr. Eden has done good service in bringing 
together in one comely volume all that is known of 
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the seven, illustrated by a series of sixteen beautiful 
plates, containing twenty-three illustrations. The 
Tournai fonts occur in Winchester Cathedral and 
other churches in the dioceses of Winchester and 
Lincoln chiefly. Besides the example in Winchester 
Cathedral, there are fonts of this type at St. Michael’s, 
Southampton, East Meon, St. Mary Bourne, Lincoln 
Minster, Thornton Curtis, and St. Peter’s, Ipswich. 
Mr. Eden adds, from the Re/iguary, a list of fonts of 
the same type to be found on the Continent—six in 
France and two in Belgium—extended by Mr. Francis 
Bond, in his Fonts and Font Covers, to nineteen in 
France, eleven in Belgium, and two in Germany. 
The seven English examples are all well preserved, 


FONT IN LINCOLN MINSTER: 


THE Lecenp oF Sir Percevat. By Jessie L. 
Weston. Vol. II. (Grimm Library, xix.). 
London : David Nutt, 1909. 8vo., pp. xvi, 355. 
Price 15s. net. 

Since the appearance of her first Perceval volume* 
in 1906, Miss Weston has continued her close and 
scholarly study of this special phase of Arthurian 
romance. The germ of the volume now under con- 


sideration is the prose version preserved in the 
Biblioteca Estense at Modena, which bears intrinsic 
evidence that it was written in the thirteenth century, 
the presumptive author being Robert de Borron. 
Miss Weston now prints the complete text of this 
manuscript, from a copy made by her in 1906, and 


SOUTH SIDE. 


Two Lions and a Winged Griffon. 


and strongly resemble one another in general con- 
struction. Mr. Eden gives a careful description of 
the carving on each font, which still stands out clear 
and sharp—due chiefly, no doubt, as he says, like the 
roughness of the carving, to the very hard material of 
which the fonts are made. The example illustrated 
on this page is that in Lincoln Minster. On all four 
sides curious beasts are carved, the griffon or gryphon 
figuring on three sides. The photograph here repro- 
duced shows the south side, on which are two lions 
with curiously shaped manes ending in curls facing a 
winged griffon. In each case the off ont paw is raised. 
Mr. Eden completes his work with a short 
bibliography. The book is beautiful and cheap. 


this occupies about one-third of the book ; the re- 
mainder being mostly devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of the text and cognate materials, with a statement 
of the general conclusions to be drawn therefrom. In 
stating her belief that the Modena manuscript is 
actually the work of Robert de Borron, Miss Weston 
observes : 

‘‘Borron’s original scheme was the composition 
of a purely Grail cycle, a series of poems dealing 
exclusively with the origin and fortunes of the 
mysterious object known as the Grail. In the incep- 





* Noticed in the Antiguary for September, 1906, 
PP. 358, 359: 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





tion of this scheme Borron was influenced by his own 
knowledge of the true character of the Grail—é.c., 
that it formed an integral part of a very elaborate 
system of instruction as to the ultimate sources of life, 
and that the tradition of the Grail Quest was based 
upon a genuine reminiscence of the ritual distinctive 
of the objective and popular side of that teaching, 
those Nature Cults whose extraordinary vitality, per- 
sistence, and widespread diffusion have attracted the 
attention of scholars of our own day. Borron knew 
what the story meant, knew also that a body of 
teaching analogous in its contenu had once been 
possessed, and officially taught, by the Church, and, 
though now discouraged, survived as a secret tradition 
in the teaching of the Mystics.” 

The evidence on which Miss Weston’s conclusions 
are based is so abundant, and her arguments are often 
so convincing that any objections to her statements 
that may present themselves can hardly be accorded 
space in a brief review of her work. There can be 
little doubt that mysticism is a potent factor in the 
questions which she discusses. Nevertheless, it is 
possible that there is too much stress laid upon the 
esoteric aspect of those romances by Miss Weston and 
the school which she so ably represents. It is true that 
she states that Borron wrote with the twofold aim 
‘* of conforming the symbolism to that of Eucharistic 
doctrine, and of incorporating the whole in a pseudo- 
historic account of Arthur's reign.” But she does not 
sufficiently keep the historic possibilities in view. 
She asserts, for example, ‘‘ that the mysterious beings, 
known in Ireland as the Tuatha de Danann, were... 
Deities of growth and fertility. As stated in the 
Book of Armagh bya writer of the tenth century, they 
are Dei Terrent.” But no consideration is given to 
the fact that W. F. Skene, and others after him, saw 
several excellent reasons for believing that those 
Dananns were tangible people, of non-Celtic blood. 
Achilles and his Myrmidones (who received their 
nick-name of “ants” from their residence in earth- 
caves) were in several ways similar to the earth- 
dwelling Dananns; who are also said to have come 
from Greece. Both castes were more or less deified, 
so that the term Det Zerrené is not inapplicable. If 
Miss Weston had examined the attributes of the 
Dananns more judiciously, she would not have dis- 
missed them in so few words, 

As she herself recognizes, Miss Weston has pro- 
mulated theories which will have a disturbing 
influence on many of her fellow-students of Arthurian 
legend. But no one can fail to perceive and to 
appreciate the ability and patience revealed by every 
page of her book. 

* 


MysorRE AND COORG FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS, 
By B. Lewis Rice, C.I.E. Map and fifteen illus- 
trations. Published for Government. London : 
A. Constable and Co., Limited, 1909. Demy 
8vo., pp. xx, 238. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The inscriptions in Mysore and Coorg are mostly 
on either stone or metal. They are very numerous, 
and have been collected and deciphered with great 
care, and have been published in the twelve volumes 
of the Zpigraphia Carnatica, under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Rice. In the substantial 
volume before us Mr. Rice provides a summary or 
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compendium of the results obtained from the archzo- 
logical survey embodied in the Epigraphia Carnatica. 
Everyone acknowledges the importance of epigraphy 
as ancillary to Greek and Roman history, and it is 
not of less importance in connection with Oriental 
history, as this work very clearly shows. Mr. Rice 
groups his matter under the heads of Ruling 
Dynasties, Rulers of Minor States, Features of Ad- 
ministration, Manners and Customs, Art, Literature, 
and Religion. The earlier sections summarize the 
dynastic history of a very important part of the Indian 
peninsula ; while the later chapters especially contain 
much curious and new matter, as well as some inter- 
esting parallels. For example, in one inscription ‘‘ is 
a reference to stichomancy, like the classical: Sorées. 
One of the donees is described as a salakacharya, a 
man who answers questions by putting a sa/aka or 
stick into a book (a palm-leaf book) at random, and 
so finding a suitable passage. There are elaborate 
rules for the system, as for most Hindu mysteries ”’ 
(p- 190). There are several references to trial by 
ordeal (p. 177). Mr. Rice summarizes much interest- 
ing matter relating to administration, national and 
local, which enables the student to have some idea 
of the administrative methods pursued, and many 
glimpses of the high ideals which were upheld. 
Thus, says Mr. Rice, ‘‘an early Ganga King is 
said to have assumed the honours of the kingdom 
only for the sake of the good government of his sub- 
jects. In-the twelfth century a high official appointed 
to rule over the southern province is admonished to 
govern the country like a father, putting down the 
evil and upholding the good. This, indeed, was 
always recognized as the special function of sover- 
eignty ” (p. 167). As a commentary on this, from a 
western point of view, it may be pointed out that, 
although there are references to famines, there is no 
mention of nor any allusions to measures of relief. 
Apparently, famines were regarded as in the ordinary 
course of nature, and no steps were taken to mitigate 
their horrors. 

The volume is plainly the fruit of much careful 
labour, and students will gratefully welcome it, not 
merely as an index to the Zpigraphia Carnatica, 
but as in itself a valuable contribution to Indian 
history and archeology. There is a folding map of 
Mysore and Coorg, showing the principal places con- 
nected with the inscriptions. The illustrations are 
chiefly photographic reproductions of inscriptions ; 
but there are also some curious carvings and a view 
of the beautiful temple at Sémanathpur—a triple 
temple which has often furnished a model for silver or 
gold caskets. 

* * * 

Many pamphlets are on our table. Reprinted from 
the report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
1909, is a descriptive account, well referenced and 
finely illustrated, of 7ke Roman Pottery in York 
Museum, by Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A. Scot. From 
Hull come four of the useful and cheap ‘‘ Museum 
Publications,” price one penny each. These in- 
clude a third edition of No. 40 — Guide to the 
Municipal Museum—and Nos. 59, 60, and 61, being 
respectively a List of East Yorkshire Spiders, etc., 
by Mr. T. Stainforth ; and Quarterly Record of Addi- 
tions, Nos. xxviii. and xxix., by Mr. T. Sheppard. 
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From Hull comes also Bibliography: Papers and 
Records published with Respect to the Geology and 
Palaeontology of the North of England, 1902-1908 
compiled and edited by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S. 
This valuable piece of bibliographical work, the use- 
fulness of which would have been greatly increased 
by the addition of an index, is reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, 
and issued by Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Limited, 
Savile Street, Hull. An Arctic Voyager of 1653 isa 
very interesting article, quaintly illustrated from a 
little duodecimo of 1671, by Mr. David MacRitchie, 
reprinted from the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
of August last. We have also received Vol. II., 
Part 1, of Mr. H. Harrison's useful Surnames of the 
United Kingdom (London: Eaton Press, 190, Ebury 
Street, S.W., price 1s. net), which carries the dic- 
tionary from Maas to Maudsley, and is marked by 
the same learning and ability as the earlier parts. 
* 


In the Architectural. Review, September, under the 
title ‘‘A Visigothic Church in Spain,” is described 
the very interesting little church of San Pedro de la 
Nave, on the river Esla, near Zamora, which the 
writer attributes to the seventh or early eighth 
century. The article and the whole number are 
finely illustrated. The Hast Anglian, August, con- 
tains notes on ‘‘ Forest Law at Cambridge in 
1285’’; ‘*Coal Mining at Linton, A.D. 1737 "’; an 
‘* Index to Bury Wills in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 1383-1604”; and continuations of the 
documentary serials. We have also received the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, Vol. XV., Parts 2 
and 3, with varied contents of local interest, and 
Rivista d Italia, August. 





Correspondence. 


—=— 
STAINED WINDOW IN CHURCHES 
DEDICATED TO ALL SAINTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I should like to ascertain through your paper if 
there are any churches bearing the name of All Saints’ 
which have stained windows containing the several 
or different New Testament saints in separate panels, 
either coloured or black effigies on a white ground, 
or panel paintings of the different saints placed 
separately between the windows on either side of the 
church in the interior, or even statuary figures outside 
the church. T. SLADEN. 

2, Southgate Street, Leicester. 


WINDMILLS. 
+ TO THE EDITOR. 

The owner and proprietor of several windmills 
once told me with much amusement that two gentle- 
men had called and sought an interview with him. 
They explained that on seeing the windmills a 
controversy had arisen between them. One asserted 
that the sails were turned by the machinery inside 
the mills, and the other was of a different opinion. 
Would he excuse their troubling him to settle the 
question for them ? 





I think he would have been even more surprised 
had he lived to read the astonishing statement con- 
tained in the letter of your correspondent published 
in the August Antiguary, who informs your readers 
that “a windmill always turns his back to the wind.” 
A windmill can do no work excepting it face the wind. 

Most windmills are furnished with a fan adjusted 
to gear, which automatically turns the mill so that 
the sails face the wind. 

In other cases the mill is turned to face the wind 
by the men in charge. This is probably common 
knowledge to the majority of your readers. In 
vindication of Longfellow. Hucu SADLER. 

14, Kilburn Square, N.W., 

August 21, 1909. 

** Rockingham” writes from Boston, Mass.: 
** Longfellow wrote ‘according to his light’; the 
principal dealer in windmills in New England assures 
me that American windmills, practically universally, 
are guided by a rudder, so that they always face the 
wind. The other style of windmill has been obsolete 
here almost beyond the memory of the present 
generation.” 


THE CHI-RHO MONOGRAM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Since my letter under this heading in the July issue 
I am enabled, through the kindness of Mr. Alfred 
Meigh in sending me a book of photographs contain- 
ing one of the tombstone in Stirling churchyard 
referred to as bearing the monogram attached to a 
reversed figure 4, to corroborate the statement of 
**R, de S.,” and to add the date (1691), incised just 
above the reversed numeral. This latter has, also 
since my letter appeared, been explained to me by 
Mr. Harold Bayley as symbolical of the Deity or 
Trinity, ordinarily typified by a ‘triangle, but its 
meaning is more satisfactorily (at least, as far as 
Scotland is concerned) accounted for, in Shearer’s 
Guide to Stirling, thus: ‘‘ The [Stirling] Guildry 
Arms is the figure 4 reversed, which signifies that 
Stirling is one of the four Royal Burghs; and the 
ancient Seal of the Burgh of Stirling is now incorpo- 
rated in the Guildry Entry Card, with the inscription 
around it: ‘Instituted by Alexander I., 1119.’” 
The four Royal Burghs were Stirling, Edinburgh, 
Roxburgh, and Berwick. 

I may add that, as illustrations of former com- 
munications headed ‘‘ Shears on Tombstones,” Mr. 
Meigh’s book of photographs also contains three 
beautiful specimens of such, one on a stone in Tilli- 
coultry churchyard, near Stirling, with a hammer 
and horseshoe on its sinister side; another in Clack- 
mannan, on one bearing date 1717, poised over a 
glove; and a third in Stirling, beneath the motto 
Memento Mori, with a sand-glass to its dexter side. 
This, however, bears a resemblance rather to scissors 
than to shears. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 














